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NEW LAMBS’ ONLY 
PROTECTION 
against overeating disease... 


That’s right, the new lambs’ protection against overeating disease 

comes from antibodies in the colostrum of the mother ewe’s first, rich milk. 
You'll be protecting your future lamb crop best if you vaccinate pregnant 
ewes two to four weeks before lambing with Fringol. Vaccination will 
produce an antibody level in the first milk, thereby raising the 
resistance of your lambs to overeating disease... protecting them until 
they can produce their own antibodies through vaccination. 


Fringol, a Type “D”’ perfringens bacterin, is fortified with 


Alhydrox to induce a better, more prolonged immunity. 


Inject longer, stronger protection 


FRINGOL 
the Alhydrox°® fortified vaccine 


* 


Only healthy lambs bring healthy profits. 
CHECK YOUR CUTTER CATALOG i Protect your investment with Cutter top quality 


fc ore information on a 
seg cn Bluetongue Vaccine-Blucine® 


overeating disease — or write " 
: Anthrax Vaccine-Thraxol® 


Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley g ° 3 
California, Dept. 105 Soremouth Vaccine 


Black Disease Bacterin 
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THE WASHINGTON HEARINGS: 


Status of the extension of the 
National Wool Act on February 
21, iS covered ina very complete 
Washington report from Execu- 
tive Secretary E. E. Marsh. The 
hearings on this legislation be- 
fore Subcommittees of both the 
Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees are also presented. 
You will want to keep posted on 
these matters. Page 7. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?: 


"We need men and women who are 
not panicked by problems; men 
and women with wisdom, intel- 
lect, courage and common sense 
to find the solution, not to find 
fault." This, Robert R. Gros, 
famous lecturer on national and 
world affairs, told wool growers 
at their recent Phoenix conven- 
tion. You will enjoy his ad- 
dress. Page 18. 


HEAVY, WHAT HANGS OVER?: 


Heavy clouds of low-wage com- 
petition from abroad are hanging 
over the domestic wool manufac- 
turing industry, the only outlet 
for wool grown in this country. 
Because of this, there is great 

















“Will you have something to talk about at your 


party tonight!’ 
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need for cooperation between 
growers and manufacturers to 
dispel the clouds through great- 
er tariff protection. This was 
the message Edwin Wilkinson, 
executive vice president of the 
National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, brought to the 
93rd NWGA convention. His ad- 
dress is a very comprehensive 
but concise review of the whole 
tariff problem. Page 10. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF LAMB 
PROMOTION: 

The sheep industry, through 
the American Sheep Producers 


Council, during the past two 
years has engaged in its first 
broad-scope lamb advertising 
and promotion program with funds 
from the self-help section (708) 
of the National Wool Act. Be=- 
cause the program is new and of 
large scope, it is desirable 
that surveys be made from time 
to time as to its effectiveness. 
Such a survey was recently made 
of the promotion campaign con- 
ducted in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, in the spring of 1956. A 
digest of that survey appears 
on page 13. 
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Entirely New Kind of Dog Food! 


New Friskies Cubes combines 6-flavor 
variety with crunchy new texture! 


Here is news ahout the most remarkable 


dry dog food in many years. 


No other dry product offers you the many 
advantages of new Friskies Cubes. 
EASIEST TO FEED. Just pour from pack- 
age. No mixing necessary. A complete diet 
in itself. Gives needed bulk, plus balanced 
nourishment. Can also be fed moist. 

HIGH TASTE APPEAL. Six different colors 
and flavors in every package — meat, liver, 
milk, fish, vegetable, chicken. The crunchy, 
bite-size shapes are easy to digest, stimu- 


late teeth and gums. 


You can feed and recommend new Friskies 
Cubes with the utmost confidence. Made 


to the high standards of (arnation. 








Available in economical! 25- 
and 50-pound bags, 
plus many other convenient 
sizes. For variety, feed 
fully-nourishing Friskies 
Meal and canned Friskies! 
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Anna Magnani, Italy’s great emotional actress, is the central figure of our cover 
picture. She is learning about lambing, shearing, branding and other important 
phases of the sheep industry for her role as a Nevada sheepman’s wife in the 
Wallis-Paramount picture, “Wild Is The Wind.” Many of the scenes in this 
picture were shot at the Wallace Park Ranch at Gardnerville, Nevada, one of the 
famous sheep ranches of the State, and now owned by Robert Pruett, Park’s 
son-in-law. “Wild Is The Wind” has been nominated for three academy awards 
best actress, best actor, and the song, “Wild Is the Wind.” , 
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Addition of aureomycin to ewe ra- 
tions at the rate of ' milligram per 
pound of body weight daily for five days 


before lambing did not prevent lamb 
scours in an experiment conducted by 
the Department of Veterinary Science 
of the University of Idaho. On the other 
hand one 20 milligram tablet of the 
antibiotic given directly to sick lambs 
proved highly effective in checking the 
disease. 

Five Southern Idaho range 
operators cooperated in the experiment. 
It involved 11,000 ewes and _ 18,000 
lambs. Results of the study show very 
little difference in scours’ between 
lambs from ewes getting aueromycin 
in their ration and those that did not. 

“While this experiment is discourag- 
ing to sheepmen who had hoped that 
the antibiotic in the ewe ration solved 
the costly problem of lamb scours, it 
does not mean that aureomycin is com- 
pletely out of the picture,” J. W. Bailey, 
associate veterinarian at the Idaho Uni- 
versity reports. “Additional research is 
being done on dosage, to find out how 
much must be given the ewe to guaran- 
tee an adequate amount in the milk to 
safeguard the lamb against scours that 
occur 6 to 12 hours after birth.” A 
grant from the American Cyanamid 
Company made the experiment possible. 


sheep 


Radiant energy from cobalt-60 is the 
key weapon USDA scientists are using 
in a cooperative campaign with the 
Florida Livestock Board to eradicate 
the screwworm from Florida and the 
Southeast where this livestock pest 
causes losses of over $20,000,000 a year. 


In a commercial feed lot trial involv- 
ing almost 400 lambs, the Charles 
Pfizer Company got a 17 percent in- 
crease in average daily gain from the 
use of tranquilizers. 


The latest theory on the cause of 
bloat is that there is a lack of scabrous 
or scratchy material in some feeds. 
Forage, such as alfalfa tops, is relative- 
ly smooth, and does not “tickle” the 
rumen. It is this tickling that promotes 
belching and prevents bloat. Latest 
recommendations for a feeding program 
to prevent bloat are the feeding of 
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scratchy hay such as sudan during the 
night while pasturing alfalfa during 
the day, or turning the cattle into a 
field of sudan at night, and pasturing 
alfalfa during the day. Green chopping 
seems to lessen bloat from alfalfa be- 
cause the cattle eat alfalfa stems along 
with the tops, which gives the “scratch- 
ing” effect. These findings were recent- 
ly reported by Dr. H. H. Cole, animal 
industry head at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


A balance must exist between rough- 
age and protein feeds for best utiliza- 
tion for both feeds, according to Dr. 
Joseph Stein, dairy husbandman at the 
Max C. Fleischmann College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Nevada. Fine 
grinding of roughage moves the feed 
through the rumen so rapidly that the 
rumen microflora do not have time to 
work on it, thus causing an actual 
decrease in digestibility. 


A new systematic insecticide, Bayer 
21/199, has proved effective as an ex- 
ternal spray in controlling grubs in 
cattle and screwworms in cattle and 
sheep, USDA research has shown. This 
chemical proved much less effective as 
an oral medication. 

Bayer 21/199 is an organic phosphor- 
us compound that works systematically 

is absorbed through the skin, trans- 
located to tissues containing grubs. If 
the spray is applied several weeks be- 
fore the grubs normally appear in the 
back, it prevents further development 
of the larvae. It kills screwworm lar- 
vae mostly on contact. 


New cures for “sore head” have been 
revealed by research. Sore head is de- 
scribed as being a unique and rare 
disease affecting only sheep grazing on 
western summer ranges at high alti- 
tudes (above 6,000 feet). It is also des- 
ignated as filarial dermatosis. It is a 
skin malady caused by an adult worm 
parasite. This parasite lives in arterial 
blood vessels and its larvae live in the 
skin, causing raw, bleeding, lesions of 
the head, feet, and abdomen that result 
in blindness and lameness. 

Complete healing of advanced cases 
of sore head, even those involving blind- 





STOCKMEN — TRY THIS NEW 
DROUTH-RESISTANT PERENNIAL 


if ate pe ae 
"The most promising new forage crop 
to reach the U.S. since alfalfa.” 


Ideal for grazing, hay, ensilage 

@ Up to 14% protein, high Vitamin A 
@ High in Sugar, livestock love it 

@ No bloat, no prussic acid 

@ Tremendous forage production 

¢ Perennial—lasts several years 


© Grows in any type soil— 
irrigated or dry land 


© A money-maker for stockmen 


Try this new perennial forage crop from 
the livestock country of Australia. Grows well 
on irrigated or dry land, tremendous feed 
production on any soil, from clay to blow 
sand. Stalks are solid, tender and sweet— 
fine in texture, high in feed value. Ideal for 
grazing, cured hay or ensilage. Cattle, sheep, 
horses and hogs love it. 


UP TO 14 TONS OF HAY, 
28 TONS OF SILAGE PER ACRE 


Growers report hay crops of 8 to 14 tons 
of hay per acre, and as high as 28 tons of 
ensilage on irrigated land. Analyzes 12'/2% 
to 14%, protein, Vitamin A up to 115,000 
units per pound. Cattle gain over 2 pounds 
per head per day in tests. No known cases 
of bloat or prussic acid poisoning. 


SEED NOW AVAILABLE— 
ORDER TODAY! 


This is first time seed has been available at 
reasonable prices. High production, high 
sugar variety. All high altitude grown, 99.62% 
purity test. Completely weed free. 


SPECIAL 5-Acre Test Offer 


(10 Ibs.) with free information 
booklet, postpaid in U. S............... $12.95 


Quantity prices on 25 Ib. and 50 Ib. bags. Order Now! 


New Mexico Seed Farms, Inc. 
Box 1001 Clovis, New Mexico 





made pos- 
Dow ET-57 


iess and lameness, is now 
sible with two compounds 
and piperazine hexaydrate. 

The single injection of ET-57 (300 
milligrams per kilogram of body 
weight) directly into the rumen of the 
iffected animal has cured it. Equally 
effective results have been obtained by 
adding an anthelmintic containing pi- 
perazine hexahydrate to the inns oe 
water (2 ounces per 14 gallon of water 
for three days. Furthermore, a tide 
treatment by drenching with 6 ounces 
of this anthelmintic also completely 
cured the condition in one sheep. Scien- 
believe that both drugs can be 
adapted to treatment under field and 
range conditions. 


Health Report. Scabies was found 
in 46 sheep flocks in December, 1957. 
Most of the flocks were located in the 
Midwest. However, the disease was 
found in eight flocks in South Dakota 


tists 


or shine to knock out new 
they hatch. Antiseptic quality 
healing. 
by castrating, 
wire cuts, etc. 


dehorning, 
i 


for your.. 


NAME 


Fill out coupon and take it to your local veterinary supplier 


FREE K°*R°S SMEAR 


Limit 1-pt. can per customer. 


and in one Wyoming flock (see separate 
item). 

Two cases of scrapie were diagnosed 
in Illinois; 11 cases of blue tongue 
were reported in California and one 
in Texas. 


County. On 
officials re- 


Wyoming 
Wyoming 
psoroptic 


Scabies in 
January 28, 
ported that scabies had 
been diagnosed in a flock of 44 sheep 
in Carbon County. This is the same 
general area in which the disease was 
reported in two flocks during March 
1957. 

Following the 
last March, a thorough inspection was 
made of all sheep in the area including 
approximately 100 flocks of more than 
42,000 sheep. No additional evidence 
was found. It was thought 
that the disease had 


diagnosis of scabies 


of scabies 
at that time 
eradicated. 


been 


Put it to the test ... FREE! 
%- R- pisses 


KILLS SCREW WORMS 
...-PROTECTS WOUNDS 


K-R°S kills screw worms and/or mag- 
gots on contact. Stays on through rain 
larvae as 
helps 
Use K-R-S on wounds caused 
shear cuts, 


In two handy forms: SMEAR—with two 

larvicides. lindane and diphenylamine 

LIQUID —the dependable protection for 

both fresh and infested wounds 

See your vet supplier for other Range 
Remedies from Cutter’s big new, line 


Offer expires April 15, 1958 





ADDRESS 
Dept. 105-C 
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LABORATORIES, 
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BERKELEY, CALIFO 





SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMEN 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE . 
Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES . 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick's oo BETTER LIVESTOCK 


Sampson’ s RANGE MANAGEM 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK. RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall! Building 


PUN OW 
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YOANN UNAN OO 


Salt Lake City 1, Uteh 





P. & S. Act enforcement 


Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced on February 5, 1958 
that enforcement of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act is being strengthened 
further by the appointment of an addi 
tional deputy director in the Livestock 
Division for over-all administratior 
under the Act in the Agricultural Mar 
keting Service 


Lee D. Sinclair 


Secretary of 


has been named as 
the new deputy director. A former 
special agent for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation from 1942-47, Mr. Sin 
clair has worked in all phases of P.& S 
Act enforcement during the last ten 
With Mr. Sinclair will rest the 
responsibility for enforcement of legis 
lative provisions dealing with  bott 
packers and stockyards. 


years. 


1958 shearing rates 


Rates for shearing sheep in 1958 will 
be the same as in 1957: 40 cents pe) 
head when shearers board themselves 
or 35 cents per head when board is 
furnished. Contractor’s price is ove} 
and above this wage. 

According to the announcement by 
La Vor Taylor, president of the Sheep 
Shearers Union of North America. 
these rates have the unanimous appro\ 
al of the Union’s Executive Board. 


USDA rejects conservation bids 


The USDA announced February 7 
that it is not accepting any of the bids 
received from farmers in Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Tennessee for participation 
“bid program” 
the Conservation Reserve. In making 
this decision, USDA officials said that 
the great majority of the bids were too 
high in relation to the productivity and 
In Maine, where farmers 
28 to submit bids, 


in the special phase of 


rental values. 
have until February 
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no decision has been made on possible 
acceptance or rejection of bids. All 
farmers in the three States where bids 
have been rejected, are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the regular Conservation 
Reserve program for 1958. The dead- 
line for filing applications is April 15, 
1958. 


Nevada man new Assistant 
Secretary of Interior 


The appointment of Royce A. Hardy 
of Reno, Nevada, as an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Mineral Re- 
sources has been approved by the 
United States Senate. 


Wool Bureau’s merchandising 


man 


Appointment of Harold W. Collins 
as retail promotion representative with 
the Department of Men’s Wear Promo- 
tion of the Wool Bureau, Inc. has been 
Mr. Collins will work in 
southern States, 


announced. 
the midwestern and 
arranging store tie-ins with the nation- 
al wool advertising campaign and 
assisting with merchandising and win- 
dow display ideas. 

Mr. Collins was formerly with the 
Carpet Institute, Inc. as national sales 
promotion representative working on 
newspaper publicity, radio and televi- 
sion consumer promotion, and retail 
advertising. He also conducted retail 
sales training classes throughout the 
country. 


Safeway profits reach all-time 


high 


Safeway Stores, on February 4, re- 
ported sales and profits for 1957 at new 
all-time highs. 

For the year 1957 the company’s con- 
solidated sales amounted to $2,117,000,- 
000, an increase of 6.4 percent over the 
previous year. Net profit for 1957, after 
provision for all income taxes, amount- 
ed to $30,906,876 as compared to $25,- 
106,310 in 1956—-an increase of 21.65 
percent. 

Record sales last year made Safeway 
the first Western U.S. business to break 
through the two-billion-dollar sales 
level. Its net profit amounted to 1.46 
cents for each sales dollar. 

At the end of 1957 there were 2,033 
retail stores in operation as compared 
to 1,981 at the end of 1956. Plans for 
1958 contemplate the construction of 
a minimum of 150 new stores. 
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Ralston Purina scholarships 


The Ralston Purina Company is 
again offering the $500 Ralston Purina 
Scholarship for outstanding seniors in 
colleges of agriculture. This scholar- 
ship is awarded to one outstanding 
incoming senior at each of the 48 Land 
Grant colleges in the United States and 
possessions, and at three Canadian 
agricultural colleges. The student to 
receive the scholarship is recommended 
by a scholarship committee consisting 
of faculty members of his school. 


Educational consultant for Wool 


Bureau 


Martha E. Junger- 


man as consultant in education to the 


Appointment of 


Wool Bureau has been announced by 
Max F. Schmitt, Bureau president. Miss 
Jungerman, an associate professor at 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute and a 
staff instructor since 1945, will continue 
in that capacity until July 1. She will 
then become a full-time member of the 
Wool staff with the title of 


Director of Education. 


Bureau 


Jet Noises and Livestock 


THAT happens to livestock exposed 

to prolonged jet aircraft noise? 
Preliminary USDA investigations may 
soon provide an answer to this puzzler. 
Farmers and livestockmen, concerned 
about possible effects of jet noise on 
farm animals, would like to know more 
specifically: 

Does prolonged jet aircraft noise 
cause a drop in egg or milk production? 
Does meat production from meat-type 
animals go down? Does feed efficiency 
decrease? Do any actual physiological 
changes occur? 

To determine the answers to these 
and similar questions, the U. S. Air 
Force recently contracted with ARS to 
begin a series of jet-noise experiments 
on pigs. Pigs were selected because 
they grow rapidly and have shorter life- 
cycles than larger animals. Results of 
this long-range research are expected 
to provide noise tolerance levels for 
livestock. 

Work so far shows that exposed ani- 
mals display no outward symptoms and 
undergo no anatomical changes. Jet 
noise experiments began early in Jan- 
uary 1956, at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Maryland. 








For Agriculture and Industry 
SUPERIOR, because of...revolutionary 
washing process, modern formulas 
and facilities, personal attention. 





FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 


Sheep Dogs j 

* Will Do the Work of | 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 
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PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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The Nation’s Largest Sale 
of QUALITY Purebred Sheep 


Pe 


38th 
Annual 


The Best in 
the West 


1,800 QUALITY 
RAMS AND EWES 
All are carefully inspected for phy- 
sical defects and to insure the 
highest quality. 





Make plans to attend— 
® 26th Annual California Wool Show— 
May 4-5-6 
® 20th Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials—May 4 


State Fairgrounds 
Sacramento, California 
MAY 5-6 


Sale Sponsored by 
California Wool Growers Associaton 











Sheep Industry Loses 


A Respected Member 


In Russell Brown's Passing 


4 ren a few bum lambs to one of 
the finest livestock spreads any- 
where” pretty well sums up the success 
story of Russell and Win Brown. Rus- 
sell Brown passed away leaving 
behind one of the finest reputations 
ever achieved in the ranching country 
of the West. Loved and respected by 
everyone he knew, Russ devoted half a 
century towards giving his family and 
his friends a better life. 

Born at Montborne, Washington, 
January 6, 1907, Russell Brown moved 
with his family to Cold Creek, Washing- 
ton, where his parents homesteaded. 
It was during this time that Win and 
Russ received their educations, includ- 
ing attendance at the University of 
Washington. In 1932 they moved to the 
Priest Rapids area and in 1944 Russ 
moved his family to Vantage, Washing- 
ton, where he and Win established the 
Brown Brothers and Sisk Ranch with 
their step-father, the late Bob Sisk. 


In 1937 Russell 


has 


Brown and Kristine 
Sigurdson were married. They have 
three daughters: June, 17; Virginia, 13; 
and Roberta Sue, 4; and one son, Rich- 
ard, 12. The three older children are 
very active in 4-H work as well as 
school activities, and Mrs. Brown has 
devoted much of her time to 4-H and 
Wool Grower Auxiliary work. 

Perhaps Russ Brown’s greatest ef- 
forts have been exerted towards making 
us all realize that in order for the sheep 
industry to remain solvent and strong 
it must progress with the times. He 
always advocated united action among 
the various States comprising the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, and 
he worked tirelessly towards bringing 
his many friends together in times of 
stress. 

As chairman of the lamb committee 
of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, he was able to demonstrate how 
the promotional dollar could best be 
spent. He didn’t confine his efforts to 
just the sheep 
had been president of the Washington 


industry, although he 


6 


RUSSELL BROWN 


Wool Growers and vice president of the 
National Wool Growers. He also 
a director of the Kittitas County Cat 
tlemen’s Association and a member of 
the Washington Cattlemen’s Associa 
tion. He was a speaker of note and was 
affiliated with Ellensburg 
ters. 


Was 


Toastmas 


Although we will all feel the loss of 
so capable a leader, his efforts on oun 
behalf and his wit and friendliness will 
always remain with each of us 

—Phil Kern, Secretary 
Washington Wool Growers 
Association 


In Memoriam 


WILLIAM JENSEN 


— Jensen, 72, prominent sheep 
operator of Colorado and Utah, 
died at his home in Utah on 
February 9, 1958. 

A native of Denmark, Mr. Jensen 
came to the United States in 1905. His 
first sheep operations were located at 
Price, Utah, but in the early 1920’s he 
bought extensive ranch holdings in 
Moffat County, Colorado, where he en- 
gaged in the sheep After 
selling his holdings in Colorado and re- 
tiring for a short time, he bought the 
Nine-Mile Ranch in Moffat County. His 
son Phillip became associated with him 


Price, 


business 


after returning from service in World 
War II. 
of the operation as his 


He took over the management 
father’s health 
failed. 

Mr. Jensen is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Phillip of Meeker, Colo- 
rado, and William, Jr. of Price, Utah; 
four grandchildren and several broth- 
He also left a host 
of friends in the communities of Colo- 


ers and one sister. 


rado and Utah where his life was spent. 


New Wool Pressing Machine 
Designed by New Zealanders 


A machine which should take all the 
J hard work out of the task of press- 
ing wool has been designed by two men 
in New Zealand, Messrs. Holsan and 
Latimer. The new horizontal 
and hydraulically driven and not only 
labor but does a more efficient 
than the hand-operated vertical 
press, according to the New Zealand 
Government Service. Because it can 
press evenly dry or light wools to maxi- 
mum bale weights its use can result in 
a significant saving in bales and as a 
consequence a saving in freight. It is 
that one man working at normal 
speed can fill and sew a bale in 10 
minutes 


press is 


saves 


job 


said 


Congressional approval of public 
land withdrawals 
i. i. 


5538 has been cleared for Pres- 
idential action. This bill provides that 
withdrawals, reservations, or restric- 
tions of more than 5,000 acres of U.S. 
public lands for military or other pur- 
shall not become effective until 
approved by Act of Congress. This bill 
passed both Houses at the last session, 
but a Senate amendment threw it into 
a conference committee too late for 
action before adjournment. The con- 
ference report was adopted on February 
18. 


poses 


House passes Humane Slaughter 
Bill 


H. R. 8308, the Poage humane slaugh- 
ter bill, passed the House on February 
1. Under it, the Federal Government 
would buy meat only from packers 
using prescribed methods, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would determine meth- 
ods of humane slaughter, but slaughter 
methods conforming to religious prac- 
tices would not be affected. The NWGA 
has endorsed the Dorn Bill (H. R. 5820) 
which calls for a study of the most hu- 
mane methods of handling livestock at 
all points. 


Farm price supports needed for 


another ten years 


The Agricultural Policy Subcommit- 
tee of Congress’ Joint Economic Com- 
mittee reported this month that 
commercial agriculture will require 
Federal programs for at least the next 
ten years to keep agricultural income 
from falling below the average for non- 
farm families. 
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Senators Give Strong Testimonies for Wool Act Extension 





SEN. GORDON ALLOTT 


Colorado Utah 


SEN. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


SEN. J. C. O’MAHONEY 
Wyoming 


SEN. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


SEN. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Utah Texas 


Report from the Nation's Capital 


By EDWIN E. MARSH, 
Executive Secretary 
Wool 


February 21, 


National Growers Association 


1958 


EARINGS on S. 2861, the bill to 

extend the National Wool Act, 
were held before a Subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee on Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7. Present for all or part 
of the hearings were subcommittee 
members Johnston of South Carolina, 
Aiken of Vermont, Humphrey of Min- 
nesota and Young of North Dakota. 
Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota, 
a member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, sat in and participated in 
the discussion and questioning of wit- 


nesses. 


Senators who testified, all strongly in 
favor of the extension, were Allott of 
Colorado, Watkins and Bennett of Utah, 
Yarborough of Texas, Barrett and 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming. Assistant Sec- 
retary Marvin McLain testified on 
behalf of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, strongly urging passage. 

The National Grange appeared, sup- 
porting the bill with an_ excellent 
statement from Herschel Newsom, Mas- 
ter of the Grange. John A. Baker of the 
National Farmers Union also testified 
in favor of the extension. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation was the 
only organization that presented any 
opposition. Frank Woolley, AFBF’s 
legislative counsel, said his organiza- 
tion “reluctantly” supported the incen- 
tive payment plan as a_ temporary 
device but said they were very opposed 
to the promotion feature, Section 708, 
because they consider it a “check-off.” 
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Woolley said 
section is not 
the American 
will 


Under questioning Mr. 
that if the promotion 
removed from the bill, 
Farm Bureau Federation 
its enactment. 

Edwin Wilkinson, executive vice pres 
ident of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, testified for his 
organization and J. A. Crowder testi- 
fied for the Boston, Philadelphia and 
National Wool Trade associations. Mr. 
Crowder is Washington representative 
for the trade groups. Both men pre 
sented strong statements in support of 
extending the Act. 

Senator Barrett proposed two amend 
ments to the wool bill. One of these 
would allow the Act to continue with- 
out any time limitation until the 300- 
million-pound goal is reached. When 


oppose 





SEN. FRANK A. BARRETT 
Wyoming 


the bill setting up the incentive pay- 
ment program passed the Senate and 
House in 1954, there was no time limit 
in it. The four-year limitation was 
placed in the bill when it was under 
consideration by the conference com- 
mittee. The second amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Barrett would remove 
the word “specific” from two sections 
of the Act and thereby make 70 percent 
of all wool duties (both specific and 
ad valorem) available for incentive pay- 
under the Act. All of the wit- 
nesses and members of the committee 
seemed to favor these proposed amend- 
ments. 


ments 


second 
Growers 
Clyde; 


Witnesses appearing on the 
day included National Wool 
Association President Don 
James Lemmon, President, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; Paul 
Etchepare, National Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation; T. A. Kincaid, Jr., President, 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion; G. N. Winder, President, Ameri- 


can Sheep Producers Council, and 
Arthur Smith, Secretary - Treasurer, 
Utah Live Stock Production Credit 


Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

We received very fine treatment from 
the Senate Subcommittee. Senator 
Young, in closing the hearings, said he 
was fairly certain the committee would 
report the bill out favorably. That has 
The bill 
came up for consideration by the com- 


not occurred up to this time. 


mittee, but action was deferred pending 
the receipt of information on the size 
of the made to individual 
sheepmen which Senator Aiken (Ver- 
mont) had requested from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That material has 


payments 


7 





: 24 ' now been supplied. The next regularly 
Seven Congressmen Tell ot Need scheduled full committee meeting is 
March 5. 
7 : : We are very hopeful that favorable 
lo Extend National Wool Act action may be taken soon by the Senate 
group and that the bill may come up 
for early floor action in the Senate. 


Before the House Committee 


The Livestock and Feed Grains Sub 
committee of the House Agriculture 
Committee held hearings on the exten 
sion of the National Wool Act on Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12. These hearings were 
held at this time for the convenience 
of our witnesses who were here to 
testify at the Senate hearings. 

Most of the witnesses who appeared 
at the Senate hearings also appeared 
at these House hearings. The one ex- 
ception was the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. It is presumed they will 

REP. LeROY H. ANDERSON REP. W. N. ASPINALL REP. W. A. DAWSON send in a statement for the record, 

Montana—Dist. 2 Colorado—Dist. 4 Utah—Dist. 2 which we understand is to be kept open 
for a week to ten days following the 
hearing dates. 

We were given a very fair and 
courteous hearing by the subcommittee 
which was chairmanned the first day by 
Congressman Matthews of Florida and 
the second day by Congressman Poage 
of Texas. Congressman Hill of Colo 
rado, ranking minority member of the 
committee, said he was especially im- 
pressed by the fact that various seg- 
ments of the industry testifying, 
including the trade and manufacturing 
end, were all united in favoring an 
extension of the Wool Act. 

Congressmen Anderson of Montana, 

, (for himself and Congressman Metcalf ) 
REP. H. A. DIXON REP. CLAIR ENGLE REP. O. C. FISHER Fisher of Texas and Dixon of Utah 
Utah—Dist. 1 California—Dist. 2 Texas—Dist. 21 testified in the hearings in support of 


Four More Senators Sponsor $-2861; Senate Total = 48 


REP. E. KEITH THOMSON 
Wyoming 


SEN. HOMER E. CAPEHART SEN. JOHN S. COOPER SEN. Wm. E. JENNER SEN. THRUSTON B. MORTON 
Indiana Kentucky Indiana Kentucky 
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the extension. Congressmen Engle of 
California, Aspinall of Colorado, Daw- 
son of Utah and Thomson of Wyoming 
filed statements on the need for the 
legislation. At our request, Senator 
Barrett also testified at these House 
hearings. President Dan Fulton of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
also presented an excellent statement. 

We are requesting the House Agri- 
culture Committee to permit us to file 
a supplementary statement for the rec- 
ord to show the increase in sheep num- 
bers. The statement will be based on 
the annual livestock inventory figures 
released by the Department of Agricul 
ture on February 14. 

The record of the hearings will also 
include the wires and messages that 
came from the Governors and State 
Directors or Secretaries of Agriculture 
requesting support for the extension 
of the Wool Act—assistance greatly 
appreciated by the sheep industry. 

The House Subcommittee on Live- 
stock and Feed Grains met in executive 
session this week, but they have not 
taken action on the wool bill. There is, 
of course, still a possibility that our bill 
will be tied in with other agricultural 
commodities in the House. There is 
even a rumor on the Senate side of the 
possibility of a dairy support amend- 
ment being tied on to the wool bill. The 
Department of Agriculture has warned 
that the President might veto the bill if 
legislation not approved by the Admin- 
istration is tied on to it, so the battle 
is still far from won. 

We are doing everything we can to 
get early action on the extension. Rob- 
ert Franklin, public relations counsel 
for the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, and Secretary Everett E. 
Shuey of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association are spending considerable 
time here in this connection. Secretary 
Ernest Williams of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association was here 
during the hearings. 


Tariff and Other Items 


Hearings opened this week on the 
Administration bill (H.R. 10368) to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks led off in testimony supporting 
the measure. He was followed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson, Secretary 
of Defense McElroy, and Gordon Gray, 
Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. I am scheduled to testify 
on February 25. Our testimony will be 
based on action taken by the convention 
in January. The National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation is joining in our state- 
ment. 

Consensus in Washington is that 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
cannot be stopped, but that Congress is 
in the mood to grant some relief by 
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placing in the bill some additional pro- 
tection for both domestic labor and 
producer groups in agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

The Textile Identification Bill, which 
passed the House in the last session, 
is also coming up for hearings next 
week. Last year we were successful ir 
halting attempts to pass legislation 
which would have repealed the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. I am _ sched- 
uled to testify on this measure on Feb- 
ruary 26. Here again I will speak for the House. 


Representatives Introduce Ten New 
Bills to Extend Wool Act 


The help given the sheep industry by the introduction of five 
bills to extend the National Wool Act of 1954 in the House of 
Representatives at the last session was recognized in the National 
Wool Grower for October, 1957. Thanks was expressed then to 
Representatives Aspinall of Colorado, Berry of South Dakota, Budge 
of Idaho, Thomson of Wyoming and Ullman of Oregon 


Members of the industry now wish to thank ten more Representa 
tives for sponsoring extension bills in the House. Seven of these are 
shown below; the other three—Representatives LeRoy H. Anderson of 
Montana, Henry Aldous Dixon of Utah and O. Clark Fisher of Texas 


are presented on the preceding page. 


REP. WILLIAM S. HILL 
Colorado—Dist. 2 


REP, HARLAN HAGEN 
California—Dist. 14 


REP. LEE METCALF 
Montana—Dist. 1 


REP. E. J. McCARTHY 
Minnesota—Dist. 4 


ing Corporation. 


According 











both the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool Market- 
We are opposing any 
attempts to nullify the present require- 
ments in the Wool Products Labeling 
Act in regard to the proper labeling of 
reprocessed and reused wool. 

our information, the 
Senate Finance Committee has not yet 
made plans to consider H.R. 2151, the 


carpet wool bill which recently passed 


REP. H. CARL ANDERSEN 
Minnesota—Dist. 7 


REP. OTTO KRUEGER 
North Dakota 





REP. GRACIE PFOST 
Idaho—Dist. 1 





Heavy, 


What 
Hangs 


Over 


ADDRESS BY EDWIN WILKINSON, 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
National Association of Wool 

Manufacturers, 
93rd Annual Convention 
National Wool Growers Association 
Phoenix, Arizona, January 22, 1958 


| could choose no better place for my 
comments on the dark clouds heavily 
overhanging our business than the 
Thunderbird Room in Phoenix. Ac- 
cording to Indian lore the thunderbird 
produced thunder, lightning, and rain. 
May the thunder and lightning un- 
leashed at your convention clear the 
air and bring forth the rain which, with 
sunlight, produces the verdant growth 
essential to peace and plenty. The 
phoenix, another bird, according to 
Egyptian mythology, lived long, con- 
sumed itself in fire only to rise again, 
renewed, from its ashes. It has become 
the symbol of immortality. It could 
well be the symbol of our fortunes in 
wool. We have about reached that 
point in the Phoenix cycle where there 
is but one thing to do—rise with re- 
newed vigor. 

My first responsibility and pleasure 
is to acknowledge with sincere appre- 
ciation the energetic efforts of your 
representatives in support of our po- 
before the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in June and 
in December of last year. 

I have been privileged to read letters 
your President, Don Clyde, has sent to 
top officials in our Government. They 
couldn’t have been better. I have been 
present to hear Ed Marsh testify and 
present your views in Washington. 
You have just cause to be proud of the 
job he did. 

While these matters before ODM and 
CRI are separate actions, not interde- 
pendent, they have two common char- 
acteristics. 

1. They each have their roots in the 
Trade Agreements Act; and 
2. Each can have marked effect for 


better or upon our business, 


sitions 


worse 
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EDWIN WILKINSON 


effect 
out- 


hence upon your business. That 
is dependent upon the ultimate 
come. 

It has been suggested that I address 
you on matters where, in our common 
interest, we can puli together for our 
mutual economic betterment. I can 
think of no three areas of effort where 
successful resolution would be more 
fruitful than on these two problems 
and their sire, so to speak, the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Admittedly, they are not new prob- 
lems and thus as topics of a talk lack 
the luster of novel proposals. Admit- 
tedly, we have been working together 
on them and have every reason to ex- 
pect to continue this cooperation. 

It is my purpose to throw light upon 
certain obscure facets and focus atten- 
tion upon new threats to sustain this 
cooperation, or better yet, strengthen it 

Whatever may be said about 
doctrinaire free-traders, in and out of 
Government, they are persistent—dog 
gedly persistent. They will overwhelm 
where they can. Where they can’t, they 
will patiently rely on the erosion of 
resistance by the force of their never 
ending propaganda. If we are to pre- 
serve what is left of the wool textile 
industry in this country we cannot 
afford to relax. 

But why preserve wool growing and 
a wool textile industry in this country? 
Why not let them go by the boards like 
the buggy whip industry? 

These are fair questions and demand 
answers. The burden of reply has, how- 
ever, been lifted from us. It comes from 
high authority. The President and 
Congress have given you your answer 
and the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has given us ours. 

The Government recognizes that wool 
is an essential and strategic commodity. 
The policy of Congress, as a measure 
of national security and in promotion 
of the general economic welfare, is to 
encourage domestic wool production. 
We agree with this policy and by our 
support of the Wool Act have demon- 
strated our accord. 


else 


The Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization recognizes that an ade- 
quate wool textile industry is essential 
to national security. You agree, and 
by your support of our position have 
demonstrated your accord. 

But, one may ask: “If the ODM Di 
rector accepts the proposition of essen- 
tiality of the wool textile industry, 
what was the import of his negative 
reply to the NAWM’s petition?” 

This too is a good question and it 
brings me to my first specific topic. 

ODM Petition 

In March of 1956, acting under Sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act and, we believe, acting in 
the public interest, we cited the alarm 
ing contraction that had taken place 
in our wool textile industry. We ex- 


pressed concern as to its adequacy to 


requirements in the event of 
emergency. We further expressed the 
opinion that mounting imports were 
contributing to that contraction. Other 
than requesting an investigation 
appraisal by ODM we asked for noth- 
ing. We made no specific suggestions 
remedial action if his findings 
concurred with our contention. The 
law assigns determination of remedy 
to the President and here the President 
has carte blanche. 

I shall not give a detailed recital! 
of the course—the slow, slow course 
of this action other than to call your 
attention to the capsule presentation of 
statistical support to be found in our 
booklet, “Danger Ahead—50% Con- 
traction in the Wool Textile Industry.” 
released in May and entered in the 
record of the June hearing. 

This month ODM Director Gray ad- 
vised us he did not have reason to 
believe that “the level of imports of 
wool textiles threatens to impair the 
national security.” 

From the viewpoint of national inter- 
est and security, of course, we hope he 
is right. However, I would be less thar 
frank were I to say we are convinced 

His conclusion is predicated, in part, 
on the assumption that through alloca- 
tion we can approach full production on 
existing and new capacity to meet all 
our domestic and export requirements. 
The fact is that, despite World War II 
manpower and material controls, and 
in face of some pressing needs, we did 
not at any point approach full produc- 
tion. 

Perhaps what concerns us most is 
Mr. Gray’s reference to new capacity. 
One of our purposes is to preserve what 
we have and might need rather than 
have the industry shrink to inadequacy 
and thus necessitate a costly and waste- 
ful crash build-up of our plant in an 
emergency. 

In short, isn’t this reference to new 
clear admission that our 


meet 


and 


as to 


capacity a 
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present capacity is not adequate to meet 
projected over-all needs? 

Another point of concern to us is the 
ODM’s prediction that our foreseeable 
productive capacity remains “several 
times greater” than direct military re- 
quirements. Here I must tread lightly. 
And here you should take heed. Of 
course we are not privy to Government 
projections of its “direct military re- 
quirements” but if those words “for- 
seeable productive capacity” likewise 
suggest reliance on new capacity we 
rest, at best, uneasy. There is more 
involved than the question of getting 
new machinery from our machinery 
manufacturers on time. In World War 
II our machinery manufacturers were 
turned to the production of military 
hardware and implements of war. We 
assume they would be recalled to war 
production in any new’ emergency, 
atomic or otherwise. There is also the 
question of organizing adequate man- 
agerial and operating personnel for the 
new capacity! Whatever the causes of 
high plant liquidation may have been, 
the fact remains we have lost many 
production teams with demonstrated 
ability to produce goods. That is more 
than can be said of projections on 
paper. 

3ut, above that, is a basic uneasiness 
over the word “foreseeable.” While we 
cannot claim knowledge about “direct 
military requirements” we are in just 
as good a position as the next person to 
assert that the foreseeable capacity of 
the industry is in marked degree de- 
pendent upon some currently unre- 
solved factors. 

The implementation of the Geneva 
Reservation is one of these factors. It 
has the potential substantially to affect 
our future capacity either way. Fur- 
ther, as it will have direct bearing on 
your future business, let us turn to it 
and with immediate purpose. 


The Geneva Reservation 


In 1947, you will recall, the duties 
on both wool and wool textiles were 
reduced in negotiations held in Geneva, 
Switzerland. This was the first round- 
robin negotiation by multiple countries 
under the Trade Agreements Act in- 
volving hundreds upon hundreds of 
items upon which our Government ne- 
gotiators had become expert over night, 
so to speak. We did not believe then, 
and we do not believe now, that there 
was economic justification for the re- 
ductions that were made in the duties 
on wool manufactures. 

Our negotiators, to their credit, had 
reservations as to the wisdom of their 
action and negotiated a note providing 
remedial action to our Government in 
the event ensuing experience demon- 
strated that the reductions on wool 
cloth duties proved too severe. This 
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note became known as the Geneva Res- 
ervation. It was an intended safety 
device—an extra and special precaution 
over and above the usual “escape 
clause” available with respect to other 
items subject to duty reductions. Fur- 
thermore, while applicable upon option 
by our Government, it was specific in its 
terms and was agreed to by the con- 
tracting parties. 

Recently this device has been increas- 
ingly referred to as “the tariff-rate 
quota.” This is perhaps better termi- 
nology. It makes clear that it is not a 
quantitative limit on the volume of 
foreign woven wool goods which may 
enter this country. It is no more than 
a tariff adjustment that may operate 
when imports reach a prescribed level. 
The note itself makes clear that there 
was no intent to set the trigger-point 
level of imports at a fixed volume re- 
lated to past experience. The note 
provides for a progressing three-year 
base so that the changing rate of pro- 
duction of our industry is automatically 
taken into account. 

First attempts to get things lined up 
for its implementation were made in 
1953. It was not until 1956 that it was 
used and then only for the last quarter 
of that year. It was re-examined by 
Government before the announcement 
of the trigger point for 1957 and now is 
again undergoing broad re-examination 
which has induced appeals for its re- 
cision and numerous suggestions for 
change by administrative fiat. 

There is quite a marked and disturb 
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1958 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 

June 23-24: NWGA Executive Committee Meeting, 
San Francisco, California. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

January 26-29, 1959: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Portland, Oregon. 

Conventions and Meetings 

July 23-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salida, Colorado. 

August 14-15: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Sales 

May 5-6: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

August 5-6: Washington State Ram Sale, Yakima, 
Washington. 

August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 9-10: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

September 13: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 


Idaho. 
September 18: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


Montana. 
Shows 

May 4: Far Western International Sheep Dog Trials, 
Sacramento, California. 

May 4-6: California Wool Show, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Show, Cow Palace, San Francisco, California. 
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ing contrast between the consideration 
given requests concerning trade policy 
originating frora abroad and those ini- 
tiated by our own nationals. Among 
those seeking to have this tariff-rate 
quota rescinded or emasculated are the 
3ritish, the Irish, French, Italians and 
Japanese, and our own importers and 
clothing manufacturers. To review 
their effusions at the hearing last 
month, which some seem to consider a 
forum for sales promotion, would ex- 
haust my time, exhaust you—and 
exhaust me. 

I like the way the hearing was sum- 
marized in the January 9 issue of 
America’s Textile Reporter: 

“All the familiar efforts were made 
to make willingness to sell out Amer- 
ican producers look like a hallmark of 
superior virtue.” 

“The British also protest that it 
wasn’t cricket for the American Wool 
Textile Industry to suggest that it is 
certainly advisable to preserve a thriv- 
ing business in the manufacture of 
wool cloth in the United States as a 
measure of national defense.” 

But here is the one I particularly 
like: 

it is alleged that the quota pre- 
vents the United Kingdom from getting 
a ‘fair share’ of the American wool 
textile business. se) 

This “fair share” argument constant- 
ly crops up. If my memory serves me 
it was not only advanced by the British 
wage level around 55 cents) but also 
by the other foreign sources with wage 
levels down as low as around 14 cents 
an hour. 

Do you know what the “fair share” 
of the American market is for an Amer- 
ican producer who pays less than $1.00 
an hour to his employees? It is exactly 
zero. Our Fair Labor Standards Act 
prohibits offering a single yard of goods 
for sale in interstate commerce if made 
by employees paid wages under a dol- 
lar an hour. And there you have it, 
in a nut shell. Why our Government 
should go to such lengths as it does to 
stimulate imports of competitive items 
from low-wage foreign sources, while 
constantly jacking up the legal mini 
mum wage in this country, defeats us 

This year the Administration’s pro- 
cedure for handling such matters as 
this Geneva Reservation has been ex- 
panded. Here is how we understand 
it works: 

1. The Committee for Reciprocity 
Information holds the hearing. 

2. The hearing record is studied and 
recommendations formulated by the 


Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements, known as TAC. 

3. TAC’s recommendations then go 
to the new Trade Policy Committee, a 
cabinet level committee, of which the 
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Honorable Sinclair Weeks is the chair- 
man and which committee, in turn, 
makes its recommendations to the 
President. 

We believe that the Geneva Reser- 
vation is about at the third stage now. 
The time to make known our views is 
drawing to a close. 

We hope that at this convention addi- 
tional steps may be taken to impress 
upon the President’s Trade Policy Com- 
mittee the importance to you of proper 
implementation of the tariff-rate quota. 

By proper implementation I mean, of 
course, action which takes into account 
certain technical improvements in its 
administration which we have ad- 
vanced. I shall not take time now to 
detail our recommendations for im- 
provement. Suffice it to say that, with 
great deliberation, we have tried to 
limit these recommendations to con- 
form to the specific language of the 
note itself and the common understand- 
ing of its words. Gimmicks have, from 
time to time, been suggested with the 
thought that their adoption would work 
additional benefit in the proponent’s 
interest. We have elected, rightly or 
wrongly, to hue to the line of the note. 

It may be that, as we meet here today, 
the President’s Trade Policy Commit- 
tee will receive the TAC recommenda- 
tions. That is why I say: now is the 
time! 


The Trade Agreements Act Extension 


We the root of 
troubles—the Trade Agreements Act. 
With the original enactment of the 
Trade Agreements program our Con- 
gress virtually surrendered to the ad- 
ministrative branch of Government its 
Constitutional responsibility to control 
foreign trade policy. Since then, in 
succeeding extension, tepid attempts to 
make this law more palatable to those 
not qualifying as free-traders have 
been undertaken by the Congress. | 
refer to the insertion of such devices 
as the “escape clause,” “peril point” 
and “national security” provisions. Ac- 
tually, these are snares and delusions. 
None of itself has the capacity to do 
the job we are told is intended. Each 
depends on administration and the ad- 
ministrative box-score to date has not 
been reassuring, regardless of the party 
in power. Fundamental correction is 
needed. The key to that fundamental 
correction is in our Constitution: 


now come to our 


“The Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions.” 

We are now confronted with a pro- 
posed extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The administration proposes 
a five-year extension with new author- 
ity further to reduce duties. Actually 
it boils down to a three-year extension, 
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for the power to reduce duties therein 
provided can be exhausted in three 
years. A new soporific has been added 
giving the President power in certain 
circumstances to increase duties. Let 
us not be lulled to sleep. Presently the 
President has power to increase duties, 
or impose quotas, or take almost any 
action considered necessary under con- 
ditions involving security or the effi- 
cacy of certain domestic policies. 
There are those who contend that we 
are unrealistic to advocate that Con- 
gress recapture’ its Constitutionai 
responsibility and authority over trade 
policy. If advocacy of Constitutional 
Government, if belief in Government 
by law rather than by men, be unreal- 
istic—then we plead guilty to the 
charge. Personally, I would rather 
stand guilty of that charge than be 
charged with contributing to the ero- 
sion of Constitutional Government. 
Recently Time Magazine took a pass 
at you wool growers and blamed you 
for excluding Uruguayan wool. The 
issue, of course, was the countervailing 
duty imposed against subsidized ex- 
ports of wool top from Uruguay to this 
country. We have laws against such 
practices which, as a matter of fact, 
are held abhorrent at the international 
level. Would Time Magazine have our 
Secretary of the Treasury ignore our 
law, his oath to uphold it, to have him 
work out a deal on a “commercial 
basis”? If so, for what purpose? 
Similarly, Fortune Magazine, in re- 
porting in its January what it 
called a “Tangle in Woolens,” alluding 
to the CRI hearing and the Geneva Res- 
ervation got itself tangled in fact and 
in principle. Beside reaching invalid 
conclusions, Fortune was critical of 
the “U. S. Tariff System” and, among 
other things, condemned the “system” 


issue 


for its arbitrary nature. We can forgive 
its editorial addiction to free trade—its 
avowed policy. We cannot condone 
prejudicial or erroneous reporting any- 
where. The point that Fortune over- 
looks or avoids is that this Geneva 
Reservation matter, to the extent it is 
part of our “tariff system,” exists onl) 
in consequence of the Trade Agree- 
ments program which the Fortune 
complex (Life, Time, etc.) has staunch- 
ly supported and ardently advocated 
before going whole-hog for free trade 
Such is the nature of our opposition 
It does not require great perception to 
see behind the mask of “liberal” trad- 
They are, I think, free traders. 
They would ride the Trade Agreements 
Act to their destination. This Act is. 
in effect, their horse. Some wonder 
whether it is not in some cases a Tro- 
I need not tell you that the 
outward appearance of the Trojar 
Horse was not that which mattered 
It was: what was inside—and why? 
With this recitation of the three dark 
and ominous clouds overhead I have 
attempted to highlight three areas 
where we can, and must, cooperate and, 
in thunderbird fashion, clear the at- 
mosphere to bring on the rain of reason 
Our normal historic competitive prob 
lems, as well as the new problems we 
encountering today in our home 
market, will be as nothing if these 
fundamental problems remain. unre- 
solved in the American tradition. 
Should the contraction in equipment 
that uses your fiber, wool, be acceler- 
ated or allowed to continue unchecked, 
in part the victim of low-wage compe 
tition from abroad, I can give you a 
very quick response to the question 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 
by my fellow speaker, Mr. Gros. Short 
but not sweet—it is O-U-T out! 


ers. 


jan Horse. 


are 


raised 


Miss Wool Contest Opens 
To Entrants From NWGA Area 


HE Miss Wool contest, sponsored by 

the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association and the Retail Trade Coun- 
cil of the San Angelo Board of City 
Development for a number of years, is 
now being made a national event. The 
National Wool Growers Asscciation at 
its 93rd annual convention in Phoenix, 
Arizona, agreed to join “in placing the 
Miss Wool program on a national basis” 
and to recommend the cooperation of 
State associations. Probably a better 
description of this year’s event would 
be “National Wool Fiesta Week and 


Pageant for the selection of Miss Woo! 
for 1959.” 

Invitations have recently been mailed 
to the presidents of all State wool 
grower associations affiliated with the 
National and also to the president of 
New Mexico Wool Growers Association, 
to participate in the pageant. They are 
being asked to select a beautiful and 
talented young lady to represent their 
State in the contest to name “Miss Woo! 
of 1959.” Accompanying the letter of 
invitation is an outline of requirements 
or specifications. 

The method of selection of each State 
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contestant is a matter to be determined 
entirely by that State. The committee 
handling the pageant and contest nec- 
essarily must have a group of girls of 
approximately the same size. There- 
fore the rules ask that the contestant 
be able to wear a size 12 dress, that she 
be between the ages of 18 and 25, not 
less than 5 feet 4 inches in height, and 
not over 5 feet 8 inches without shoes. 
She must never have been married and 
must have had at least one year in an 
accredited college. 


A contestant must be talented, as 
ability to perform is a necessary quali- 
fication. She will be judged on person- 
ality, appearance, and ability. She will 
be asked to make a short talk on wool. 
Incidentally all of the judges will be 
prominent and well-qualified persons, 
non-residents of the State of Texas. 


The contestant must agree, if she 
wins the title, to remain single during 
her reign as Miss Wool. She must, of 
course, have her parents’ or guardian’s 
permission to participate if she is under 
21 years of age. If she is in school c; 
employed, the winner must also make 
arrangements with the school or em 
ployer to be available to engage in the 
various promotion activities during the 
year. 

Each State entering a contestant 
must notify the committee not later 
than July 1, 1958, naming their selec- 
tion. In case a State wool growers’ 
association does not wish to participate, 
the committee then will have ample 
time to contact some other agency in 
that State and ask them to select a rep- 
resentative. 


The contest is scheduled for Friday 
evening, August 29, 1958 in San Angelo, 
Texas. Contestants should arrive in 
San Angelo not later than noon Sunday, 
August 24, 1958. 


The Wool Promotion Committee han- 
dling the event is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, its Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary, and the San Angelo Board of City 
Development. 

The committee will assume the ex- 
pense of transportation for the contest- 
ant from the headquarters city of each 
State association to San Angelo, Texas 
and return. Her hotel expenses and 
meals will be provided while in San 
Angelo. Competent chaperons will be 
provided at all times and the contest- 
ants will be escorted by young unmar- 
ried officers from Goodfellow Air Force 
Base. Lavish entertainment will be 
provided. 

Each contestant will receive as her 
special gift the beautiful all-wool eve- 
ning gown she wears during the coro- 


nation scene. The winner—‘Miss Wool 
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MISS WOOL OF 1958 


She's and, of 


course, 


Peggy Seay of Floresville, Texas, 


she’s dressed entirely in wool—as_ usual 


of 1959”—will receive as her gift an 
American made all-wool wardrobe of 
10 garments, luggage and other 
accessories. The use of a new 1959 air 
conditioned Chevrolet will be provided 
by Mr. Frank Late, owner of the Mus- 
tang Chevrolet Company of San Angelo. 
This car Miss Wool may use during her 
tenure and is to return it at the next 
contest a year later. An all-expense 
trip to New York City with appearances 
at prominent social and other functions 
will be awarded the winner. The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., will cooperate in the han- 
dling of this trip under the direction 
of Miss Betty Tanner, director of Bu- 
reau’s Women’s Wear Division. 


35 or 


The Miss Wool contest will in no way 
replace the very val- 
Yourself With Wool 
it, the two com- 
The sewing contest 


from, or 
Make It 
program. As we 


detract 
uable 

see 
plement each other. 
is primarily an educational 
The Miss Wool program is basically a 
publicity vehicle for the promotion of 


program. 


high-quality manufactured ladies’ 
ready-to-wear garments. 
All correspondence regarding the 


pageant and contest should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Russell Willis, Manager, 
Board of City Development, San An- 
gelo, Texas, who is serving as secretary 
and general manager of the committee. 
He will be happy to provide further 
information. 
—T. A. Kincaid, Jr., President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association 


ls Lamb Promotion 
Really Effective? 


USDA survey results 
may hold the answer 
by WENDELL E. CLEMENT 
Market Development Branch 


Producers 
intensive 


Sheep 

sponsored an 
promotional campaign for lamb in 
Sacramento, California, during the 
spring of 1956. This was one of several 
campaigns sponsored by the Council in 
cities throughout the United States 
during the year. The program in Sacra- 
mento was carried out through arrange- 
private advertising 


American 


bigs 
Council 


ments with a 
agency. 
Intensive promotional activities were 
started April 23, and carried through 
June 9, 1956, with some advertising 
continuing to June 27. The media 
utilized in the advertising program in- 


cluded newspapers, radio, and_ tele- 
vision. In addition, dealer-service 
representatives contacted major out- 


lets in the market, encouraging trade 
participation in in-store promotional 
programs for lamb. The assistance of 
food editors in disseminating informa- 
tion on lamb during the period of in- 
tensive promotion was obtained. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
at the request of the Council, conducted 
retail store audits of sales and collected 
data on prices of lamb and competing 
meats, and other merchandising prac- 
before, during, and after the 
campaign. The purpose of the audits 
was to provide information which 
would assist the Council in appraising 
and, if necessary, refining and redirect- 
ing its promotional efforts. The audits, 
covering a two-week period each, were 
conducted in a probability sample of 57 
retail food stores. 


tices, 


Household consumer surveys also 
were used to obtain information on 
awareness of the promotion and use 
patterns directly from consumers.” 
Interviews were conducted before and 
after the intensive promotional cam- 
paign with over 500 respondents se- 

‘Marketing Research Report No. 200, 
“Results of a Promotional Campaign for 
Lamb in Sacramento, Calif.” AMS, USDA, 
published in Oct. 1957, presents the findings 
from this study in detail. 

2Information presented concerning the 
consumer survey is based on findings from 
research conducted by J. Scott Hunter, 
Market Development Branch, MR, AMS, 
USDA. 
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lected on a probability basis in each 
period. 

A fundamental economic concept is 
involved in promotional activities. 
Basically, the purpose of advertising 
and promotion is to “increase demand.” 
An increase in demand is reflected in 
purchases of larger quantities or pur- 
chases at higher prices, or a combina- 
tion of these. A number of factors may 
affect demand in a given market, such 
as changes in employment and income 
or changes in preferences’ brought 
about by advertising. Appraising the 
success or failure of a promotional 
campaign reduces to answering one 
basic question: Did the demand for the 
product shift as a result of the promo- 
tion? That is, after adjusting for other 
factors which logically may affect de- 
mand, did the quantity-price relation- 
ship change? 

The composite retail price of lamb 
increased more than 15 percent during 
the period of promotion in Sacramento. 
This increase resulted mainly from a 
more-than-seasonal decrease in the na- 
tional supply of lamb. The usual and 
expected reaction of consumers to an 
increase in price of this magnitude, at 
a constant level of demand, is to de- 
crease purchases of lamb. Previous 
studies, which analyzed changes in con- 
sumption in relation to changes in 
price, show that an increase in lamb 
prices of this magnitude would usually 
cause consumers to decrease purchases 
substantially. Although the increased 
price of lamb in Sacramento during 
promotion caused consumers to de- 
crease purchases, the decline was some- 
what less than expected after allowing 
for other factors. Rather significantly, 
the decrease in purchases was most pro- 
nounced in stores not giving particular 
attention to lamb-merchandising activ- 
ity. In those stores in the sample 
where special merchandising efforts 
were made the decrease in quantity of 
lamb sold was smaller than the ex- 
pected value. 


Thus, the total effect of the promo- 
tional activities apparently was to 
maintain sales above the level that 
would have prevailed without the ad- 
vertising and other promotion. Results 
of the consumer survey, following the 
promotional campaign, led to similar 
conclusions. The consumer survey 
showed that declines in “any use” and 
in “frequency of use” of lamb among 
householders interviewed were cen- 
tered almost entirely among consumers 
who were unaware of the promotional 
activities. This group comprised about 
half the population of the market area. 

The most striking feature of the pro- 
motional program was the importance 
of retaileis in influencing promotional 
results. There appeared to be a marked 
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relationship between certain of their 
merchandising practices and resulting 
sales. One among these was the amount 
of display space given lamb in the 
stores. An analysis between display 
space and sales indicated that a one- 
percent change in the proportion of 
display space of lamb was accompanied 
by a_nine-tenths-percent change in 
sales. In other words, within limits, the 
sale of lamb can be increased by allot- 
ting more display space to the product. 
Further evidence as to the importance 
of display was obtained in the consumer 
survey in which 5 homemakers in 10 
said they sometimes decide to buy lamb 
because of displays in the store. 


The study revealed that retail stores 
in the Sacramento market allocated an 
average of between 9 and 10 percent 
of their total meat display 
lamb. Compared with beef, pork, poul- 
try, veal, fish, and miscellaneous items, 
lamb ranked fourth in terms of display 
area. 


area to 


Closely allied with displays is the 
use of in-store promotional materials. 
The use of such materials is intended 
to add to the effectiveness of the meat 
displays. Field representatives of the 
American Sheep Producers Council and 
its agency distributed point-of-sale 
materials designed to encourage in- 
store promotion of lamb. Two ap- 
proaches were used in distributing 
these materials and in informing re- 


| gpreees are under way for a strong 
promotion effort on lamb with the 
hotel, restaurant and _ institutional 
trade. This promotion and advertising 
program will extend five months begin- 
ning about March 15, and will concen- 
trate on the boned and rolled shoulder, 
a relatively new lamb cut for the eat- 
ing-out trade. Advertising will include 
a series of three two-color ads run in 
major food trade publications. Other 
merchandising aids include a technical 
bulletin on lamb shoulder, new royal 
purple and gold table tents and menu 
clip-ons promoting the “roast royale” 
for restaurants. A promotion mailing 
piece announcing the campaign on pro- 
motion of rolled shoulder will be sent 
out by packers to their restaurant and 
institutional feeding customers. 

In a recent survey by two members 
of the Council’s staff, packers and meat 


the planned promotional 
campaign. Chain organizations were 
contacted through their local or re- 
gional headquarters, while independent 
outlets were contacted through the 
wholesalers serving them. Data were 
analyzed to provide an indication of 
the extent to which retailers cooper- 
ated with the over-all campaign by 
using point-of-sale materials, and to 
determine the effectiveness of the two 
methods used in obtaining cooperation 
of the retail trade. 

The proportions of utilizing 
point-of-sale materials for the promo- 
tion of lamb were 45 percent before 
promotion, 55 percent during promo- 
tion, and 92 percent after promotion. 
During the same periods, the propor- 
tions of stores utilizing such materials 
for competing meats were 76 percent, 
88 percent and 92 percent, respectively. 
Increased in-store promotional activity 
for lamb during the promotional period 
perhaps did not realize its full poten- 
tial sales effectiveness, because of the 
simultaneous increase in the promo- 
tional activities devoted to competing 
meats. 

From the standpoint of type of store, 
a larger proportion of chains than in- 
dependents utilized in-store promotion- 
al materials for lamb both during and 
after promotion. In fact, all of the 
increase observed in point-of-sale ad- 
vertising during the promotional period 


tailers of 


stores 


(Continued on page 25) 


purveyors were enthusiastic about the 


new program for the restaurant and 
institutional trade. Of those contacted, 
all packers and purveyors assured the 
Council that they would lend their sup- 
port to this promotion and would have 
quantities of the rolled shoulders avail- 
able for the trade throughout the sum- 
mer months. 

This added emphasis on the sale of 
forequarters, most packers believe, will 
help to relieve the heavy backlog of 
these cuts that normally move slowly 
in June and July. It also is expected to 
help prevent serious price breaks on 
lamb for the producer during that 
period. 

The importance of the “eating-out”’ 
trade to lamb producers can be seen in 
the fact that 25 percent of the total 
food sales are through the restaurant 
and institutional trade. 
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Warm Winter, Spotty 


Snows in Montana 


A*® in the West in general, Montana 
/& is having a warm winter. It was not 
until along in February that we had 
sub-zero weather which lasted only a 
few days, after which it warmed again. 
Most of the State has received welcome 
snow, but my area in the southeast 
corner is still on the dry side. A little 
more snow for sheep water would be 
welcome here. Probably our snow is 
spotted, as I have heard a report of 
more snow south of Ekalaka, which is 
even farther southeast in Montana than 
where I am located. 

I have just returned home from the 
East where I saw a North Dakota bliz- 
zard in Washington, D. C. I was there 
during both the House and Senate hear- 
ings on the extension of the Wool Act. 
It seems to me that our industry did an 
exceptionally fine job of presenting our 
case at those hearings. We were par- 
ticularly gratified that the wool trade 
and the manufacturers fully supported 
our position. Also, I discovered that 
Congressmen and Senators are busy 
people. We are going to have to keep 
some of our people in Washington so 
that details of information on the bill 
and on our industry will be available 
whenever needed by the Senators and 
Congressmen. 

As Ed Marsh reports, there is little 
opposition to the extension of the Wool 
Act. Still, as anyone who has observed 
a legislative body in operation knows, 
it is easier to kill a bill than to pass 
one, and some bills just die for lack of 
action; so we have to keep working till 
the Act is renewed. 


Dan Fulton, President 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
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Labor Gets the Large 
Share of Meat Dollars 


OU will perhaps be surprised to 

- know that I am a robber, or so I 
have been told. But let me start at the 
beginning. Recently I had the good 
fortune of watching livestock bought 
on the hoof from the producer, killed, 
processed, and distributed to the re- 
tailer. I could write a_ good-sized 
pamphlet on the different facets of 
buying, killing, processing and distrib- 
uting, but that is not the point I wish 
to make. The cost of labor is the big 
cost all the way. By the time freight 
and other necessary items are added 
you have meat that is not exactly 
cheap by the time it reaches the retail- 
er, but with no large profit taken. I 
should add that in some cases as in 
the past 30 days, there has been a loss 
rather than a profit. The retailer is in 
a better position as he usually buys 
from day to day and in some cases 
hourly. In most instances the retailers 
with the competition they have do not 
take more than an average profit in 
comparison with other merchandise 
they handle. There are exceptions. 
Some stores, especially thosé doing 
credit business, take a larger profit on 
meat. 

I still contend that meat is not high 
in comparison with other merchandise. 
The consumer can buy more meat with 
an hour’s work than any time in his- 
tory, yet the housewives are backing 
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away from the red meat crying “Rob- 
ber.” Who do you think is the robber? 
Me, of course; they told me so. We are 
getting rich, making big profits off the 
forests and Government lands that 
rightly belong to the people. Folks, I 
den’t like what people are thinking. 
It might be wise for us to put on an 
educational program showing the peo- 
ple that livestock and meat profits are 
at an all-time low and that the high 
cost of labor makes the meat price of 
today. 
L. Elton Gent, President 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 





Steady Lamb Supply 
Is an Industry Must 


( UR beautiful weather still holds here 

in eastern Oregon as we go into the 
lambing season. I have seen open win- 
ters, but nothing to compare with this 
one. 

We should be ready to quickly op- 
pose any attempt, if such be made, to 
delete Section 708 from the Wool Act. 
I believe over the long haul, Section 
708 will be worth more to the industry 
than the payments provided by the Act. 

One of our more serious problems 
in lamb marketing is heavy runs on 
the markets at certain seasons of the 
year. In different sections of the coun- 
try, there are certain seasons of the 
year when it is most practical for the 
lambing to be done, making a large glut 
of lambs ready for market at the same 
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ime. I know it is hard for the range 
yperator to do much about this as many 
»f the ranges dry up suddenly and they 
have to ship the lambs to avoid having 
them dry out. 

I do think the farm flock operators 
could do a lot to help this situation, 
and they are becoming the sheep pro- 
ducers to a greater extent each year. 
I believe through county organizations, 
they could have a central clearing 
house, through which they could work, 
and spread their shipments through the 
entire week instead of all rushing in on 
a certain day. Also a lot of these oper- 
ators have irrigated pastures making 
it possible to hold their lambs off the 
market for a time when it is evident 
there is a glut in the making. Through 
these organizations the farm flock own- 
could be educated to grade their 
lambs for market. Many times they 
send lambs that are not ready when 
they have feed to finish them; at other 
times they hold them too long and let 
them dry out. These off-grade lambs 
not only lose money for the grower who 
ships them in, but have a depressing 
effect on the market, which injures 
everyone. 

Feeder sales at different points 
throughout the farm flock areas could 
be conducted through these organiza- 
tions for the feeder end of the lambs 
where a large number of lambs could 
be congregated. The feeders could af- 
ford to, and would pay better prices at 
these sales than they pay where they 
have to pick them up a few at a time 
as they are culled out at the fat mar- 
kets. 

I think if these farm flock operators 
could be invited into these small coun- 
ty groups, they would see the benefits 
of organization and would support the 
larger organizations which are in a 
position to protect their interests on a 
State and national level. 

—Guy L. Arbogast, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


ers 


Summer All Winter; Tax 


Program N eeds Study 


O far this year it has been summer 

all winter, with good moisture in 
most areas. The sheep are in good con- 
dition with a wonderful growth of 
wool. There is no news of any being 
sold. There has been some inquiry by 
buyers as to the contracting of our next 
crop of lambs; which is encouraging. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of our Nevada wool growers the neces- 
sity of familiarizing themselves with 
the new tax equalization program now 
under study by our Nevada Tax Com- 
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mission. There is a possibility that it 
will adversely affect our business. Any 
of your suggestions and problems are 
welcome. 
—Stanley C. Ellison, President 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 


Uniform Legislation 
Needed for Predators 


A copy of the report of Utah’s conven- 
£4 tion committee on predatory ani- 
mals has been sent to the secretaries 
of the various State wool growers’ 
associations and distributed to other 
interested parties and the wool grower 
membership in Utah. 

The reaction has been 
tory and I hope has stimulated a desire 
for uniform predatory animal control 
legislation, which is so desperately 
needed in the protection of income from 
sheep. A sheep destroyed by a predator 
can return no profit. 

Legislation passed in Utah in 1943 
and amended in 1949 provides a pred- 
atory animal program to be adminis- 
tered by the State Board of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the District Agent, 
Predator and Rodent Control, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The Predatory 
Animal Committee or policy-making 
group is composed of representatives 
of wool growers from nine districts 
throughout the State: the President, 
Secretary, and chairman of the Pred- 
atory Animal Committee of the Utah 
Wool Growers; and representatives of 
the Utah State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, the turkey growers and the cat- 
tlemen. 

Funds are made available through a 
special levy on the assessed value of 
sheep and cattle, appropriations from 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Utah State Fish and Game 
Department, and contributions from 
local wool growers’ associations and 
Grazing Advisory Boards. 

The rabbit and rodent control pro- 
gram is separate from the predatory 
animal control program. 

The predatory animal control 
gram is a combination of bounty and 
cooperative work with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. It attempts 
through every means to control preda- 
tors, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. 

A very substantial number of pred- 
atory animals have been taken by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the bounty program, since October 1, 
1943, has accounted for 118,891 preda- 
tors. The proof of the program is that 
wool growers are being protected from 
predators and the take by cooperative 


very satisfac- 


pro- 


effort and bounty is becoming less each 
year. 

The illegal collection of bounty on 
predators is at a minimum, as all boun- 
ty payments must be approved by a 
committee of livestock men, and evi- 
dence that the predator has been killed 
within the regulations of the law is 
necessary before approval by the com- 
mittee. 

Similar legislation in the surrounding 
States would prove very effective, as 
the larger the territory covered, the 
more efficient the program becomes. | 
recommend a study by all livestock men 
and especially by wool growers’ asso- 
ciations. 

—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


Stock Sheep and Lamb 


Numbers Increase 3. 


gener sheep and lambs on farms and 
7 ranches January 1, 1958 are esti- 
mated at 27,390,000 head. This is 3 
percent more than the 26,538,000 head 
a year earlier and the largest inventory 
number since January 1, 1953. All 
sheep and lambs, including those on 
feed, totaled 31,328,000 head, up 2 per- 
cent from January 1, 1957. Sheep and 
lambs on feed declined 8 percent to 
3,938,000 head, the lowest number in 
seven years. 

Ewe lamb numbers increased sharply 
to 4,347,000 head, a gain of 16 percent 
from a year earlier and reached the 
highest level since January 1, 1952. 
Ewes and rams one year old and older 
increased 1 percent and 3 percent, re- 
spectively. Wether and ram lambs de- 
clined 3 percent. 

Stock sheep numbers were up 3 per- 
cent from a year earlier in the 11 
Western States, Texas and South Da- 
kota. This group of States registered a 
gain for the first time in six years. 
The Native States, with a 4 percent 
increase, continued to expand their 
sheep numbers. 

In Texas, the leading sheep State, 
stock sheep numbers rose to 4,700,000 
head, an increase of 5 percent during 
the year. Inventories were also up in 
seven other Western States and in 21 
of the 35 Native States. The North 
Central States showed the largest per- 
centage increase, led by Iowa with a 
20 percent increase. 

The total value of stock sheep on 
farms and ranches January 1, 1958 was 
$530 million, 34 percent above a year 
earlier and compares with the record 
high of $783 million in 1952. The aver- 
age value per head on January 1, was 
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$19.40 compared with $14.90 a year 
earlier and the average of $17.50. 

The combined livestock and poultry 
numbers on farms and ranches in the 
United States as of January 1, 1958 
showed a decline of 1 percent from 
1957, and was 10 percent below the all- 
time peak on January 1, 1944. 

Cattle: The number of cattle and 
calves on farms and ranches January 1 
is estimated at 93,967,000 head, a re- 
duction of 535,000 head (nearly 1 per- 
cent) from a year earlier. This is the 
second year in a row that numbers have 
been reduced following seven consecu- 
tive years of increases which brought 
cattle numbers to a record high level 
on January 1, 1956. The current esti- 
mate, although the lowest since 1952, 
is only 3 percent below the record high 
but is 9 percent above the 1947-56 
average. 

Hogs: Hog numbers on farms Jan- 
uary 1, 1958 are estimated at 51,559,000 
head. This total shows little change 
from the 51,703,000 head on hand a 
a year earlier, but is 7 percent less 
than the 1947-56 average. 

Goats: The number of goats in Texas 
on January 1 is estimated at 2,864,000 
head, 2 percent more than on January 
1, 1957. 

Chickens: Chickens on farms Jan- 
uary 1 (excluding commercial broilers) 
totaled 370,475,000—5 percent less than 
a year earlier and 12 percent below the 
1947-56 average. Commercial broiler 


production during 1957 was up 8& per- 
cent in the 22 important broiler States. 
The number of birds at 1,295 million 
was the largest on record for these 22 
States. 

Turkeys: Holdings of turkeys (ex- 
cluding turkey fryers) on farms Jan- 
uary 1 totaled about 5.5 million—6 
percent less than a year earlier and 
9 percent above average. 


Winter Show Winners 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
Denver, Colorado 
January 10-18, 1958 
BREED CHAMPIONS 

Columbias :—Champion ram: Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Champion ewe: R. J. Shown, Monte 
Vista, Colorado. 

Corriedales:-——-Champion ram: Muel- 
ler Bros., Cheyenne, Wyoming. Cham- 
pion ewe: Rita Jane Hoza, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Hampshires:—Champion ram_ and 
champion ewe: University of Wyoming. 

Rambouillets:—Champion ram and 
champion ewe: University of Wyoming. 

Southdowns:—Champion ram: Doak 
Bros., Hallesville and Vandalia, Mis- 
souri. Champion ewe: Duron Howard, 
Mulhall, Oklahoma. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram: Harry De- 
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Stock Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep and Lambs 
on Feed 




















\ 1957 1958 
Average 957 = e 
1947-56 Number Percent 199% 1958 
ni. 2 of 1957 

Arizona 413 421 419 100 51 26 
California 1,690 1,632 1,616 99 352 250 
Colorado 1,261 1,216 1,252 103 550 504 
Idaho ; 1,042 999 1,049 105 120 72 
Montana 1,670 1,542 1,573 102 108 118 
Nevada ............. 464 435 418 96 16 16 
New Mexico 1,325 1,166 | Be by 9 101 23 36 
Oregon ....:... 741 830 847 102 31 3 
South Dakota 920 1,161 1,249 108 218 Zas 
Texas ........ 6,240 4,476 4,700 105 278 164 
i a 1,378 1,301 1,288 99 94 74 
Washington ...... 295 250 248 99 25 19 
WHOM. ooo. 2-cs25 2... 2,000 1,980 2,039 103 115 135 
Total, 13 Western 

Sheep States ... 19,477 17,409 17,870 103 1,976 1,670 
Total, 35 Native 

Sheep States sceses 0,000 9,129 9,520 104 2,326 2,268 
ESS a Co er, 27,843 26,538 27,390 103 4,302 3,938 
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Freece, Monte Vista, Colorado. Cham- 
pion ewe: University of Wyoming. 


FAT LAMB DIVISION 


The grand champion wether was a 
Southdown shown by Gary L. Adams 
of Rankin, Texas. The University of 
Wyoming had the grand champion pen 
of wethers. Bauman Bros. of Carpen- 
ter, Wyoming, exhibited the champion 
carload of sheep. They were Suffolk- 
Rambouillet crossbreds. The champion 
truckload of sheep (Southdowns) was 
shown by Dick and Marion Barkhurst 
of Saratoga, Wyoming. 


WOOL SHOW 


The champion territory fleece (three- 
eighths blood combing), was shown by 
Bob Rogerson, Y-U Ranch of Walden, 
Colorado. The champion Texas-New 
Mexico type fleece was a 70’s fine comb- 
ing fleece shown by T. J. Sutherland 
of Ruidoso, New Mexico. Charles M. 
Irwin of Buena Vista, Colorado, ex- 
hibited the champion farm flock fleece. 
The grand champion fleece in the breed 
division was a 22-pound Corriedale ram 
fleece shown by Guy L. Green of Peoria, 
Ohio. Mr. Green also won the Colorado 
Wool Marketing Association trophy. 


SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION AND 
FAT STOCK SHOW 


Fort Worth, Texas 
January 24-February 2, 1958 


Cheviots:—Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: Alvin Helms, Belleville, 
Illinois. 

Corriedales: Champion ram and 
champion ewe: Buckeye Farm, Rush- 
sylvania, Ohio. 

Delaine Merinos: Champion ram 
and champion ewe: A. C. Lindman, 
Blanco, Texas. 

Dorsets:—Champion ram: Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Champion ewe: Dorset Haven Farms, 
Kremlin, Oklahoma. 

Hampshires: — Champion ram: Ar- 
mentrout and Donley, Plano, Texas. 
Champion ewe: Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, 
Plano, Texas. 

Montadales: Champion ram: John 
Thomas May, Gallion, Alabama. Cham- 
pion ewe: Aubry Head, Snyder, Texas. 

Rambouillets: Champion ram: 
James Mann, Big Lake, Texas. Cham- 
pion ewe: Ovey Taliaferro, Eden, Texas. 

Shropshires:—Champion ram_ and 
champion ewe: Oscar Winchester, Wau- 
komis, Oklahoma. 

Southdowns:—Champion ram: Bobby 
Penny, Winters, Texas. Champion ewe: 
Duron Howard, Mulhall, Oklahoma. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram: Harrison 
Davis, Dorchester, Texas. Champion 
ewe: T. R. Hinton, Keller, Texas. 
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Where 
Do We Go 
From Here? 
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ADDRESS BY ROBERT R. GROS 
National Wool Growers Association 
93rd Annual Convention 
Phoenix, Arizona, January 22, 1958 


feel a definite kinship with your in- 

dustry though I have never par- 
ticipated in it except as a consumer. 
That kinship stems not only from my 
being the “black sheep” of my own 
family, but takes me back to my junior 
high school days when I summered a 
good many times on a sheep ranch near 
Pinedale in the Green River country of 
wonderful Wyoming. There is no audi- 
ence with whom I feel more confident 
than when I rise to speak to the stock- 
men in America. I am still “corny” 
enough as an American that I am con- 
vinced that the real guts of America, 
the real, sound, genuine thinking of 
America takes place more in the smaller 
communities, on the range lands and 
farm lands of America, than it does in 
the crowded metropolitan centers. And 
I get a big kick out of seeing so many 
fine Stetson hats and blue jeans and 
sheepboy boots—I shall not mention 
cattle here today, of course, (laughter) 

particularly when I contrast that 
characteristic attire with the striped 
pants and the Homburg hats at the 
United Nations and in Washington that 
are keeping the world in such a hell 
of a mess! 

I patronize your industry completely. 
Lamb is my favorite food, as I told the 
California Association last summer. I 
had my assistant drive me over that 
day so that I might outline a speech 
en route and I told him that. He told 
me yesterday, as he took me to the air- 
port in San Francisco, “You know, Mr. 
Gros, ever since I saw all those slides 
and heard all those talks in Stockton, 
I have been eating nothing but lamb 
and I’m getting darned tired of it!” I 
wear woolen suits, not synthetic, and 
woolen hose—American made. They 
don’t have to persuade me that it has 
to have a snooty label, “Fine British 
wool” to make it good. I say what 
Britain can do, we can do better. And 
I guess I patronize your industry in 
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other ways because many people accuse 
me of a lot of wool gathering in my 
thinking. 

I am convinced on the subject of dis- 
ease that none of the diseases besetting 
your great and troubled industry can 
compare with the bigger disease that is 
keeping the world in turmoil, and that 
is a terrible outbreak of the “hoof-in- 
mouth” disease on the Potomac in 
Washington. 

Why am I asked to talk to you about 
a subject not related to your industry? 
Well, in the first place, I could not talk 
about woolen manufacturing or sheep 
growing because I know nothing about 
it except for a general smattering of 
ignorance that I pick up as I sit and 
hear such distinguished talks as I have 
heard this morning. And, secondly, I 
assume I am invited because your com- 
mittee decides—properly, I think, that 
no matter what happens to your indus- 
try or to the industry in which I labor 
or anybody else labors, the major im- 
pact upon that industry is going to 
come from the national economy 
whole and, more broadly, from the great 
world picture which, no matter how 
well you handle your business or I mine, 
is being affected by circumstances and 
pressures and impacts far beyond what 
we may do within our own industry. 

“Where Do We Go From Here?” is 
the topic indicated on the program this 
morning. My crystal ball is no better 
than the next fellow’s, though I have 
studied the world situation as carefully 
firsthand in travels and interviews with 
world leaders as a guy can. Nobody 
knows the answer as to where we are 
going today, and even those who direct 
where they think we are going, both 
in our country and, may I say, in the 
Kremlin—our major adversary, none 
of them is sure where or how far and 
how critically their courses of action 
may propel the world, whether they 
want it or not. 


asa 


ewe are we going on the Amer- 
ican scene? Well, there is no use 
trying to hide it or kid ourselves any 
more. The economy is in a hell of a 
situation right now. But, gentlemen, 


it could be infinitely worse and it will 
be infinitely better, I am confident. I 
should not approach you as a pessimist. 
I am an optimist when I look at the 
economy of the United States in the 
long pull and particularly when I look 
at the economy of this great West which 
is the predominant area of interest of 
your Association and of myself. I am 
an optimist in terms of the definition 
that if it weren’t for the optimist the 
poor, little pessimist never would know 
how happy he isn’t. That’s the kind of 
optimist I am. 

I am bullish—or I guess here | 
should say “ramish’’—about the out- 
look for the American economy. Sure, 
the stock market has gone part way to 
hell, but it’s still amazingly high. 1957, 
just wound up, is better, according to 
the President’s economic message, than 
the all-time great 1956—not 
greatly better but somewhat better. 
And I am convinced that there has to 
be a leveling off in this constantly 
spiraling economy we have experienced 
the last four or five years, because 
and I now speak not from the stand- 
point of your industry and mine but 
the broad economy of America—leave 
us face it, we have had a tremendous 
prosperity in this country that cannot 
keep pyramiding without getting dan- 
gerously topheavy. 

Every place I have gone for the last 
year people have been “bellyaching” 
about how bad was their business. The 
automobile dealers, when I address 
them in conventions, say things are 
simply terrible. The lawyers say, “We 
are having an awful time collecting 
from our clients.” The utility people 
say that costs have gone up and up and 
that the rates have not gone up com- 
mensurately. So it goes, whatever busi- 
ness I talk to. And, gentlemen, I have 
become increasingly convinced that the 
one trouble with this situation is that 
we have become terribly spoiled. In the 
last analysis, American business, when 
it’s good, is very, very good; and when 
it’s bad, it’s still pretty dog-gone good! 
So what are we complaining about? 
Maybe we have become spoiled by too 
many record years. 


was 


HAT is not to insult your intelli- 

gence or your hospitality by stand- 
ing here and saying everything’s all 
right with your industry—you have no 
problem. You have immense problems. 
You have the inevitable problems that 
go with growing anything alive, either 
a crop or livestock, the problems of 
disease, the problems of weather, as 
we all know. Economically, you have 
immense problems. You have the great 
challenge of trying to persuade a re- 
luctant Washington to implement 
effectively the Geneva Reservation, to 
do something concrete about a sound 
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extension of the 1954 National Wool 
Act. You are facing the problem real- 
istically. I am heartened to find, as I 
read your literature, that you are fac- 
ing up realistically to the problem of 
balancing the welfare of your industry 
with the necessary foreign policy aims 
of our Nation in a very troubled world 
where we need every ally we can get. 
And I applaud and commend your in- 
dustry for having the courage to stand 
up and say what you think about tariffs 
and the like, to point out the problems 
of unfair competition from Japan, for 
example, with this astronomical impor- 
tation into the United States of wool 
and woolen goods against a 14-cent 

as I recall it—wage scale compared 
with the immense wage scales neces- 
sary in our woolen manufacturing 
industry. And yet you people have the 
reasonableness to point out that all 
you're asking is a tariff quota plan. 

I say I am optimistic about the longer 
range picture for America. How could 
anybody be a pessimist? Our population 
alone augurs well for business pros- 
perity. There is no factor more impor- 
tant than the happy continuance of 
America’s favorite indoor sport—prop- 
agating the human race. Today, in 
1958, the population of the country is 
double what it was in 1900. For every 
three Americans who were alive on VJ 
day, there are now four. There is a 
baby born in the United States every 
eight seconds. That means in the half 
hour I am talking to you there will be 
250 new babies born in America. 

Our West is growing astronomically. 
California has grown twice as fast as 
Texas, three times as fast as New York, 
and although we Californians are great 
braggers, I have to admit the State in 
which we stand this very moment is 
growing at a faster percentile rate than 
is California. So that means new peo- 
ple, new potential eaters of lamb chops 
and lamb roasts, new potential wearers 
of woolen socks and woolen underwear 

judging from the weather reports of 
the last 24 hours—and of woolen suits 
and woolen goods of all sorts. But, 
gentlemen, I need not remind you that 
competition for the consumer’s dollar 
is getting tougher all the time. 

What does that mean? It simply 
means we have got to work harder 
we have got to sell harder. That is the 
genesis of it. Your industry is quite 
typical in that the problem no longer 
is one of production but it is one of 
selling. And I would plead with you 
that now is the time to step up and not 
to taper off your advertising. You have 
got to advertise more and not less in 
this era of sharpened competition for 
the consumer’s buck. In no other way 
than by sharper advertising and great- 
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er selling can you firm up the com- 
petitive position of domestic wool. 


Well, when will there be an up-turn 
in the economic situation? I didn’t 
bring my crystal ball. I only know what 
the experts tell me and you read the 
same experts whom I read and whom | 
talk to. But I am convinced as I am 
standing here that in the latter half 
and certainly in the latter quarter of 
1958 the adjustment will be complete 
and we will be on the up-turn in the 
American economy. Nor do I think that 
we have suffered terribly compared 
with how we might suffer were it not 
that we have learned the lessons from 
the great depression of the Thirties. 
Through legislation the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and many other 
present controls, we have not gone as 
far down as well might have been the 


case. 


| go back now to my initial thesis 

that of what happens to our economy 
will be determined largely by what 
happens on the broader, global scene 
about us. And the $64,000 question 
today, as the signs mount that man- 
kind again has lost his grasp on his 
fragile sanity of peace, is whether we 
shall keep even the relative and pre- 
carious peace about us today. I tell 
you, as surely as I am standing here, 
that World War III is not inevitable. It 
is possible. I do not even think it is 
probable. It is possible, but it is not 
inevitable. God knows that we in the 
United States do not want World War 
III in an atomic age when nobody can 
win it. We never want war. And I am 
equally convinced that the ruthless, 
brutal gangsters who run the Kremlin 
do not want the holocaust of an all-out 
World War III any more than we do. 


I have gone completely around the 
world three times, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain in the last 10 years, study- 
ing the so-called “cold-war.” I have 
seen it mighty hot in such places as 
Berlin when I rode into Berlin in the 
course of a year on the airlift that was 
keeping that blockaded city alive. I 
have seen the so-called “cold war” des- 
perately hot in the front lines of Korea 
when I visited there in 1952 with Ad- 
miral Radford. I have seen it desper- 
ately hot as I flew in French war planes 
over the jungles of Viet Nam in Indo- 
china. I know, as well as you know, it 
could become desperately hot again. 
I am not the least optimistic that there 
will not be more of these localized wars 
because that is part of the Kremlin 
tactic of harassment—to keep us off 
balance, worry the hell out of us here, 
and while we are looking here they can 
consolidate again over there. So we 
are in for more small wars, I am sure. 


3ut Iam equally sure we can take them 
in stride. 

I talked with the leaders of the Krem- 
lin, the Molotovs and the Malenkovs 
and the Kaganovichs and the people 
who, as recently as two years ago, 
were running this show along with 
Nikita Khrushchev. The trio I men- 
tioned now no longer are running any 
show. They are sitting way out at the 
end of the line because they have fallen 


from favor. When I talked with six 
of the 11 members who then consti- 
tuted the Presidium which runs the 


show, I was convinced that I was talk- 
ing with shrewd, smart, tough, ruthless, 
dedicated men, but men who understood 
the facts of life in the nuclear age. 
They knew that even if they started a 
surprise war on us and gained that 
great advantage, the mass retaliation 
that would be visited upon their cities 
might well send down the drain half 
of what they had spent 40 years in 
achieving. I am convinced these men 
do not want to have an all-out war. 
Why should they want it, as a matter 
of fact, when they have consolidated 
100-million people in Western Europe 
under their domination without ever 
committing a single Russian battalion 
until the Hungarian uprising had to 
be put down? Why should they want it 
when, on the other side of the world, 
they have brought under their guiding 
genius half a million people in China 
and other sections of the Far East? 
They are doing right well short of war. 


UT, I say World War III is possible. 
How can you ignore that? How long 
can a little boy sit in front of his house 
lighting matches without the danger 
that one of these little matches may 
drop on the lawn and make a fire? How 
long can we continue having people 
belligerently squaring off against one 
another and talking tough without the 
risk that one of them will go a little 
farther than he wanted to go and the 
fat is in the fire? How many thousands 
of pilots from both sides can we have 
circling the globe on patrol missions 
without some day some boy’s mind 
snapping and he will say, “I will get 
the blankety blank-blanks” and drop a 
bomb nobody ordered him to drop and 
nobody wanted him to drop? How long 
can you have violent racial hatreds 
being fanned up, such as exist in the 
Middle East, by the Communist agi- 
tators without having one of those 
incidents between two countries that we 
can’t write off, that we have to contend 
with, but nonetheless flaring up and 
starting something nobody wants? 
That’s why I say it is possible, 
though I do not think World War III 
is probable, and certainly we must nev- 
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at your kyerile market mgam 


NUMBER FOUR OF A SERIES of ads placed in some of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers is shown above. The advertisement was placed for the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., by its advertising agency. This is the fourth in a 


group of advertisements being reprinted by your NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
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One of a series of 


Delicious Taste <item 
Adventures with 


BREAST OF LAMB 
with Apricot Stuffing 


Have your meat mon remove ovter covering 
ond crock breast bones for easy corving 
Also have him cut pocket in breast. Into this, 
place bread stuffing generously flavored with 
dried apricots stewed until tender. Ploce 
breast, ribs down, in shallow baking dish and 
roast at 325 degrees F. about 1% hours. Serve 
piping hot with spiced apricots, boked maca 
roni and cheese, ond buttered string beans 


You may not find all cuts in your meat market at the same 
time, but there are two dozen different cuts of lamb. And each 
offers a delicjously different adventure in taste. 

Not only is each cut distinctive in its own fine flavor but can 
be prepared and served in many different ways. Wouldn’t you 
like to know more about these cuts and how to use them in 
varying your menus? 


BRAISED SHOULDER 
CHOPS OF LAMB 


Dip lamb shoulder chops in seasoned flour 
and brown slowly in heavy skillet. Add a 
smoll amount of water ond cover. Cook 
slowly until tender. Add additional water 
from time to time as needed, being careful 
not to add too much at a time. Pan grovy 
may be made in skillet after chops are ten- 
der. Spoon over cooked rice 

If you wish, chops may be sprinkled lightly 
with a mixture of dry rosemary, dry mint 
leaves and grated orange peel, after they 
are coated with flour and placed in skillet 


. FREE RECIPES © Many new and interesting recipes now available 


.” at most meat markets. Or write: LAMB, 18 E. 2nd Ave., Denver, Cole. 


er permit ourselves pessimistically to 
believe it is inevitable. 

But that, ladies and gentlemen, is all 
the more reason why you, in your pre- 
occupation with sheep diseases and 
tariff quotas and making a good, hon- 
est and honorable living, and all the 
rest of America in their similar or 
parallel pursuits—why none of us dare 
say, “Oh, what’s happening way over 
there is of no consequence to me.” 
That is short logic. It is blind stupid- 
ity to believe, for example, that Hun- 
gary is remote from our daily lives. It 
is absurd, wishful thinking to say that 
the new team in the Kremlin is differ- 
ent, that Stalinism is dead. The 
Hungarian blood-letting answered that 
specious reasoning. It opened the eyes 
of the blindest dreamer to the horror 
and the bestial brutality of the Commu- 
nist politik. And yet what happened in 
Hungary, and to only a slightly lesser 
degree in Poland, I believe will go down 
in history as among the most signifi- 
cant, amazing, hopeful events of the 
Twentieth Century because they forced 
into focus all the rot and decay of the 
Soviet Colonial Empire. 


If I wax somewhat preachy, I do it 
with no apologies because if you and 
I don’t believe in this precious free- 
dom principle of ours, there is no use 
in our trying to live within its frame- 
work and protection. May I say that I 
believe Hungary, more than anything 
that has happened in your lifetime and 
mine, demonstrated the persistent 
strength of freedom. In Budapest, it 
was not a mighty army or a powerful 
nation that defied the Red Army. It 
was individuals, students, workers of 
the very proletariat themselves, and 
they proved that the spirit of freedom 
still can be alive in the hearts of peo- 
ple living under the horrors of a police 
state—this spirit of freedom, that in- 
definable something that gives people 
the uncommon guts to beat with bare 
hands against tanks. And Hungary 
proved at least—although the rebel- 
lion was put down, it is still seething 
that individuals are still greater than 
governments, that people count more 
than geography, that ideas are more 
powerful than bombs. And the outlook 
a year ago was extremely hopeful that 
that might mark the beginning of the 
slow but inevitable end of Communism. 


ND then America, in our colossal 
conceit, was preoccupied with main- 
taining this highest standard of living 
that is ours; and though you and I may 
think we have hardships in keeping that 
standard of living sometimes, I tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, no place on the 
earth can you find anything like the 
luxury and the high standards of liv- 
ing that you and I take as utterly com- 
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monplace here. And so we sat back 
on our launching pads and we said, 
“Nobody can catch up with America, 
particularly scientifically and engineer- 
ingly.” And then all of a sudden last 
fall, out of a clear sky, there began to 
come some miserable little “beep-beep- 
beeps” and that dog-goned Sputnik be- 
gan orbiting around the world and it’s 
still orbiting around the world. A few 
weeks later, along came Muttnik, and it 
shocked us and it’s humiliated us in 
our own and in the of the 
world because America isn’t used to 
being second-rate to anybody, and par- 
ticularly are we unused to being second- 
rate in the field of science. With the 
Soviet Sputnik and Muttnik coming 
across the United States just last night 
again, the Red moon may not yet be 
far behind. 

The question is not what was done. 
It’s done and we have suffered national 
humiliation and international shame, 
and the importance of these guys being 
able to shoot a Sputnik into the air 
far exceeds the importance of the Sput- 
nik itself. It is the ability to get it up 
there that has convinced us now. No 
matter how much they spout for public 
consumption, our leaders, military and 
governmental, in Washington will ad- 
mit in private conversation that they 
have no doubt that Russia has beat us 
to having an operational ICBM 

What are we going to do about it? 
Are we going to flounder and fumble 
or are we going to marshal our fibers 
and our vision for the long catch-up 
pull? I don’t think there is any doubt 
of what we are going to do about it. We 
have had our lulls, our complacencies. 
The Nation has what it takes to shake 
itself out. We have done it before; we 
shall do it again, but the process may 
be slow. The question is whether the 
real significance of Sputnik is getting 
across the thought waves of the folks 
in your own home community and mine. 


eyes eyes 


[' is very heartening to me that no 
matter what the mistakes may have 
been, the President has made clear 
within the last few weeks that we are 
going to reorganize our military teams 
and we are going to reorganize our 
scientific teams and get rolling into 
high gear. That means rising above 
interservice frictions and controversies. 
Competitive spirit is good to a degree, 
but we have got to get there “fustest 
with the mostest” and at the most eco- 
nomic cost. 

Out of the $74-billion budget the 
President sent up to The Hill last week, 
as you know, $46 billion, in the 
aggregate, is allocated for protection 
purposes, covering everything from 
Pentagon programs to military aid and 
defense in support of our allies. Sixty- 
four cents out of every dollar of the too 
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many dollars that you and I are paying 

but have to pay and should continue 
paying—in taxes will go for national 
and international security. 

There is a great witch hunt on now 
to find a scapegoat. The Republicans 
say it was Harry Truman’s fault, and 
when little old Harry calms down from 
his Sputniking and cussing them out, 
why, he says it is Eisenhower’s fault. 
I think it is everybody’s fault. I think 
it is Truman’s fault and I think it is 
Eisenhower’s fault, and the Pentagon’s 


fault, and the scientists’ fault, your 
fault, and it’s my fault, because we 
have all been too complacent. The 


answer to the question is not in looking 
for scapegoats. The grave challenge is 
to look ahead; and how the devil are 
you going to look ahead and see where 
your sheep are straying if you are con- 


stantly having to look back for one 
straggling ewe that got off the trail? 
That’s the big danger—that politics 
will take over and there will be such 


a hassle over who’s done what to whom 
and why that they will never keep their 
eye on what is ahead. 
| say to you that at this precise mo 
ment the United States faces a more 
precarious world situation than we did 
the day before Pearl Harbor. One 
wrongly pushed button, off-the- 
rocker pilot, as I mentioned a moment 
ago, can throw the world into a catas- 
trophe, and the horror of it is that the 
guy who is likely to push the button 
or order it to be pushed is the swag- 
gering, cocky leader of a great and 
powerful nation, Russia, great in the 
sense only of physical strength which 
they 
people the most common decencies it 
the standards of living. It’s a precar- 
ious kind of world to live in. You shrink 
from my words when I say things like 
that and I do too. I wish, with all my 
heart, my conscience didn’t force me 
to keep right on saying them. But, 
ladies and gentlemen, this may be our 
last chance to save our democratic way 
of life. 

In this world leadership that has 
been thrust upon us, and surely we did 
not seek it, it is so terribly important 
too that we stand up and perform ac- 
cording to our professed ideals. The 
little guy in neutral Burma or India, 
trying to decide which side to take, has 
a great temptation to go down the side 
of materialistic rewards of lining up 
with Communism, and when he hears 
and reads about Little Rock and situa- 
tions of that sort he thinks we Amer- 
icans talk one kind of democracy and 
preach another. Our ideological 
strength has been one of our great 


one 


weapons; it’s been a rallying point for 
those who believe in freedom around 
the world. 


have achieved by denying their 





TELL, you ask me—‘‘Where Do We 
Go From Here?” The resolute look 
at realism cannot guarantee there will 
war. But if logic and reason 
prevail, there should be no war. But 
will logic and reason prevail in the 
Vodka-struck mind of a Khrushchev? 
Will reason and logic prevail in the 
bitter, tense Middle East where racial 
passions and hatred and prejudices are 
rampant? Will the Russian Bear, hu- 
miliatingly wounded in Hungary, be- 
come more desperately reckless? Will 
one of the localized wars I described a 
moment ago flare up and become the 
real thing? These are questions with- 
out answers. Time alone will answer 
them. But one eternal verity of our 
endless cold war or warm war—some- 
times a hot war—is that the Commu- 
nists will bluff as long as they can get 
away with it. At least, in the pre- 
Sputnik era they backed down whenever 
their bluff was called. It will be harder 
to get them to back down now because 
they know they are negotiating from 
the position of strength. But I will re- 
mind you that Communists anywhere 
have no code of ethics, no respect for 
the sanctity of treaties and agreements. 
They understand only strength and 
power and force, and thus, whether 
you and I may like it or not, we have 
no alternative but to pay the costs of 
remaining strong because strength is 
the only possible deterrent to war. It 
is useless to wonder whether we dare 
risk war with Russia. Surely we have 
learned that appeasement never means 
peace. Today’s challenge can be met 
only by men and women who are not 
afraid to possess might themselves not 
to face might on the other side. 


not be 


I plead, in conclusion, that we should 
repudiate all those pessimistic coun- 
selors of despair and defeatism. We 
should reject those false prophets who 


sell short the American dream. Amer- 
ica cannot be sold short because 
America was not bought short. Amer- 


ica was bought with hard work and 
suffering and the courage to take a risk 
in the private enterprise tradition of 
America. I say that today we need 
men and women who are not panicked 
by problems, men and women with the 
wisdom and the intellect and the cour- 
the if you 
please, to find solutions not to find just 
fault, men and women who come with 


age and common sense, 


aid and not with carping; and we in 
the West have a major supply of such 
men and women. They are our heri- 
tage; they are the spirit of the West. 
With full confidence, I say to you grand, 
real Westerners, that that spirit and 


such men and women are our real 
strength today and our promise for 
tomorrow. 
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U. $. Apparel Wool Situation 


Several Synthetic Fibers Join 
In Prolonged Textile Recession 


by RUTH JACKENDOFF 
Director, Department of Economics and 


Statistics, The Wool Bureau 
February 22, 1958 


WO weeks ago, it was acknowledged 

in the press that several synthetic 
fibers have joined the traditional fibers 
in the textile recession which has been 
in evidence for almost two years. Be- 
cause consumption statistics on non- 
cellulosic synthetics are lacking, it has 
been customary to appraise demand for 
these fibers from production statistics 
which have expanded year after year. 
As a decline in mill consumption pre- 
cedes production cutbacks, it is prob- 
able that the drop in the consumption 
of the non-cellulosic fibers actually 
started early in the fourth quarter of 
1957, if not earlier. 

The major causes of the textile reces- 
sion in this country are well recognized 
within the industry. They are docu- 
mented in data demonstrating the un- 
favorable impact of postwar economic, 
social and technological changes on the 
consumption of textile fibers in U. S. 
mills. An evergrowing number of fibers, 
fabrics and sources of supply—domes- 
tic and foreign—all competing for the 
same markets, has precluded an indus- 
try-wide attack on the total problem. 

Nevertheless, a group of objective- 
thinking professionals from all 
branches of the textile industry decided 
recently to pool its efforts in formulat- 
ing a program for improving the com- 
petitive position of the industry as a 
whole. This requires that they explore 
avenues other than the displacement of 
one textile fiber by another in order 
to expand total textile consumption. A 
Textile Marketing Conference to be 
held in New York sometime during 
May will give textile management and 
market analysts an opportunity to 
evaluate some of the ideas that have 
been suggested. 

Wool has an important stake in the 
success of this conference—perhaps 
more than the other fibers. Wool has 
lost relatively more ground to other 
fibers in certain end-uses—especially 
non-apparel—without having succeeded 
in finding new uses for the displaced 
volume. The other fibers, in contrast, 
have sought new uses in one new prod- 
uct after another, with varying success. 
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During the year 1957, apparel wool 
consumption suffered a decline of 18 
percent from 1956 consumption. This 
reflected a 23 percent contraction of 
consumption in the worsted system and 
a 13 percent contraction in the woolen 
system. Since total fiber consumption 
in the production of woolen yarn and 
worsted combing dropped by 11 per- 
cent, it is obvious that raw _ wool 
accounted for a_ significantly lower 
share of the total. Its share declined 
from 56 percent in 1956 to 51 percent 
in 1957. While the combined share of 
reprocessed, reused and other wool in- 
creased slightly, the major offsetting 
gains were made by man-made fibers. 
They increased their share from 11 
percent in 1956 to 14 percent in 1957. 

Disregarding for the moment other 
causes of the decline in 1957 wool con- 
sumption, it is not too far-fetched to 
attribute to price the substitution of an 
increased percentage of man-made fi- 
bers for wool. In terms of postwar 
precedent, the 1957 average of wool 
prices was not abnormally high. But, 
owing to the competition from the ex- 
panding volume of non-cellulosic staple, 
prices of which are held relatively 
stable by their producers, the consump- 
tion of raw wool has become extremely 
sensitive to price competition. 

For this reason alone, the current 
price of raw wool is a favorable factor 
in the near-term outlook for consump- 
tion. Quotations on the Boston Market 
of top quality, graded territory wools 
now range from $1.10 to $1.40 for quar- 
ter bloods to fine and, for average 
qualities, from 97145 cents to $1.10. 
Non-cellulosic staple prices in deniers 
comparable with wool ranged from a 
low of $1.10 for Dynel and the new 
Verel to $1.41 for Dacron. Since the 
variety of styles, grades, and qualities 
inherent in the wool fiber permits con- 
siderable switching among them in the 
consumption process, some strengthen- 
ing of domestic wool prices is possible 
without the loss of wool’s current fa- 
vorable competitive price position. 


An encouraging symptom of a pos- 
sible change for the better in the textile 
industry’s outlook was seen in the sta- 
bility of clothing’s share of the con- 
sumer dollar. January - September 
average consumer clothing expendi- 


tures during both 1956 and 1957 were 
equivalent to 6.2 percent of disposable 
consumer income. 

The cause of the decline in wool con- 
sumption can be traced more directly 
from the rate of manufacturers’ new 
orders for wool textiles and the stock- 
sales ratios of clothing retailers. Dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1957, new 
orders were sharply lower than the 
third quarter rate and the rate of the 
corresponding 1956 quarter. At the 
end of November, stocksales ratios in 
department store sections selling wom- 
en’s suits, men’s clothing and boys’ 
wear indicated that they were somewhat 
overstocked compared with 1956 po- 
sitions. 

In view of the uncertainty surround- 
ing the general business outlook, 
neither did retailers wish to risk over- 
committing themselves on spring mer- 
chandise nor did cutters and textile 
mills wish to produce for inventory. 
Reports of successful clothing clear- 
ances since Christmas suggest that the 
tempo of ordering will accelerate all 
down the line as fall 1958 business 
develops. Even then, it should be an- 
ticipated that a great deal of caution 
will be exercised in initial ordering. 
The expanded variety of fabrics, styles, 
models and fashions in the men’s wear 
business is forcing retailers to diversify 
their stocks and reorder only merchan- 
dise to which consumers are responsive. 
This must eventually be acknowledged 
as the new pattern of distribution and 
also as the price the textile industry is 
paying for diversifying its product 
base. Only an increase in total textile 
consumption can alleviate the situation. 

The demoralizing effects of the gen- 
eral business decline on the textile 
outlook—at a time when fiber consump- 
tion should be improving as a result of 
low production rates, inventory liquida- 
tion, and firming raw material prices 
will be intensified by the introduction 
of several new non-cellulosics and the 
expansion of easy-care textiles. 

Several projects on making wool less 
vulnerable to the competition from 
easy-care textiles are being accelerated. 
Durable mothproofing is now a com- 
mercial possibility at a very low cost 
and only needs sufficient manufacturer 
acceptance to lay the ghost of moth- 
proof damage for all time. Shrink- 
proofing research is proceeding in 
several programs with some findings 
already pointing the way to new con- 
cepts in the construction of wool fab- 
rics to make them shrink resistant. 
Permanent pleats for skirts and trouser 
creases are a commercial fact elsewhere 
and, in the United States, await only 
the licensing of producers of the chem- 
ical agent. 

There is no question but that 1957 
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Was an extremely bad year for apparel 
wool. The current year will be equally 
critical, because wool will have to 
withstand the dual encroachments of a 
business recession and the expanding 
competition from non-cellulosics. To 
counteract these forces, it is up to the 
wool textile manufacturer to incor- 
porate in his products the technical 
advances made to date and to tell the 
public about them as articulately and 
as often as his resources permit. 


New Mexico Growers Meet 


LOYD W. Lee of San Mateo, was 

unanimously reelected president of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at its 55th annual convention. 
Vice presidents include J. L. Merritt, 
of Yeso, Ralls Jones of Tatum, and 
Gordon Bond of Albuquerque. H. M. 
“Hub” Corn of Roswell, is secretary- 
treasurer and Miss Isabel 
Albuquerque was reelected executive 


3enson of 


secretary. 

The New Mexico Association strongly 
urged that Congress extend the Nation- 
al Woo! Act of 1954 and asked the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to hold another 





referendum on Section 708. It also 
opposed the establishment of extensive 
wilderness areas; urged officers to 
continue their diligent efforts to change 
the Forest Service policy of reducing 
grazing permits “without due regard 
for the consequences of such restric- 
tions upon the tenant.” New Mexico 
growers also recommended that Federal! 
legislation be enacted that would sta- 
bilize and clarify the status of private 
users of National Forest land, and ask 
that federally owned public domain and 
L. U. lands not required for essential 
Government purposes and which may 
be efficiently managed and developed 
by private ownership, be disposed of 
by the Government. 


T. R. CAPENER JOINS KSL 


The assistant editor of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, joined KSL Radio, the 
largest broadcasting station in Salt 
City as assistant farm editor on Feb- 
ruary 17. During his 414 years with the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, Ted demon- 
strated great ability, and we know he 
will do well in his new association, 
which offers wider development in the 
advertising and promotion field. 








ICC Grants Two Percent 
Increase in Freight Rates 


¢ average of 2 percent freight rate 
fX increase on a commodity basis was 
granted to the railroads on February 
12, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The increases became effective 
three days later. 

The increase on edible livestock is 3 
percent with a minimum of 5 cents per 
hundred pounds. On meats, packing- 
house products, and certain dairy prod- 
ucts, a flat increase of one cent was 
granted. On wool and mohair, a flat 
increase of 5 cents per hundred pounds 
was given; on cotton the increase is 3 
cents. 

On hides, skins, and pelts, the in- 
crease is 3 percent; on leather, 5 cents 
per hundred. 

The Commission refused to allow the 
proposed drastic increases to become 
effective on switching and stopping in 
transit to load or unload. Pending the 
outcome of an investigation, these in- 
creases were granted on an interim 
basis: 5 percent on industrial switching 
charges, and on charges for stopping in 
transit to load or unload, and 10 per- 
cent in present charges for diversion 
or reconsignment. 
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PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to goin minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 
air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 (Less 
handpiece and grinder), $210.00 
(Colo. & West, $216.00.) 






g Fast, powerful, 


easy-to-use. Ideal 
for the farm flock, 


strays, tagging (crutching), facing, remov- 
ing wool from dead sheep. Complete with 
blades. No. 31B. Only $57.75 (Colo. & 
West, $58.00.) 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. Does perfect job 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$60.00 (Colo. & West, 
$61.25.) 


West, $64.00.) 


FAMOUS HIGH SPEED EB 
WIDE HANDPIECE 


No. EB 


Famous time-tested hand- 
piece guaranteed to stand 
up under high speed required for fast 
shearing. All working parts made of high- 
quality tool steel. Shipped without comb 
and cutter. No. EB. $35.00 











“SUNBEAM” STEWART X-70 


This is the finest precision handpiece 
ever built. Has synthetic rubber dia- 
phragm in front end of handpiece which 
excludes dirt and retains oil, thus prevents 
heating, ex*ends the life of the machine. 
Operates with lighter tension, runs at 
25% greater speed. Pays for itself in sav- 
ing of time and parts. No. X-70. $42.50 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 
unbeam CORPORATION - Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 


MACHINES 
without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on asim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket 
and choice of shafts. Does not in- 
clude handpiece. No. VB-2A (a 
typical installation is shown at 
right) with 3-section 126’ shaft. 
$72.00 (Colo. & West, $73.75.) 
No. VB-1A with 2-section, 
67” shaft, $62.50 (Colo. & 
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Prices Remain Irregular; 


Other Fibers Suffer 


February 24, 1958 

HE “Explorer” unfortunately did not 

take the wool market upward to any 
great extent. Foreign markets did ad- 
vance during the early part of the 
month. However, on February 21, 
cabled reports from Australia showed 
quotations were irregular, with some 
shippers reporting the price structure 
firm and others saying the market was 
weak. Prices paid at auctions in New 
Zealand and South Africa were re- 
ported as easier. While the domestic 
market did not follow the foreign mar- 
kets in their upward trend, there was a 
feeling that the domestic picture was 
brightening a little at the end of the 
month. Stocks are low and the market 
could rebound upward with in- 
crease in mill orders. 

The USDA, in its release on the in- 
centive payment program for the com- 
ing year, which is unchanged from that 
of last year, again cautions the growers 
against “dumping” their wool on the 
market. There is every indication that 
growers are following this advice. Our 
monthly circularization as to early con- 
tracting brought in generally negative 
replies. A Portland mill was reported 
as buying Valley farm wools at 48 cents 
at the door. Offerings of from 40 to 44 
cents for lamb’s wool in Oregon areas 
were being refused, it is reported. A 
fair quantity of three-eighths blood 
wool was said to have been sold to a 
wool handler in Portland at $1.16. Also 
a small quantity of graded 64’s good 
French combing and staple wool was 
sold at a sealed bid sale in Portland 
around the middle of the month at $1.32 
clean; 60/62’s at $1.19 and 56/58’s at 
$1.09. These purchases were mostly 
made by local mills. 

Some 190,000 pounds of medium 
lamb’s wool was sold in the Imperial 
Valley in California at 40 to 43 cents a 
grease pound. Some 60,000 pounds of 
lamb’s wool was sold at 45 cents early 
in the month. 

During the week ending February 21, 
some average style 12-months’ 64’s wool 
was purchased in Texas at around $1.35 
to $1.40, clean basis. Fall wool was sell- 
ing from 41 cents to 46 cents in the 
grease, with an estimated clean cost of 
around $1.10 delivered Boston. 

A small lot of early shorn lamb’s wool 
was purchased in the Roswell, New 
Mexico area at 45 cents. 


any 


‘ 
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Shearing has commenced in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and the Bakersfield area 
of California. Several Idaho growers 
were planning to start shearing before 
the end of February. In Texas, early 
shearing was delayed by heavy storms. 

The wool market is not the only tex- 
tile market that is quiet. Synthetic 
fibers and cotton are suffering also. The 
DuPont Company and the Chemistrand 
Corporation, two of the nation’s biggest 
nylon makers, had been reducing pro- 


duction and laying off workers for some 
weeks past. “Hand-to-mouth” buying 
of mills and retailers was listed as one 
of the causes of this action. 

The article by Miss Ruth Jackendoff, 
director of the Wool Bureau’s Depart- 
ment of Economics and Statistics, in 
this issue, covers the situation in the 
apparel industry quite completely. 

Part of the wool market’s difficulties 
can be attributed to the large amount 
of imported cloth that came into this 
country in January, according to one 
market observer. These imports totaled 
3,400,000 pounds. This total was one of 
the largest on record for any single 
month. Then, unfortunately, the tex- 
tile industry is affected by the present 
general economic situation. An upturn 
is scheduled, so the textile industry wil] 
probably pick up, too. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 21, 1958 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 
% 


GRADED TERRITORY 


Fine: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple $1.35—1.45 56 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 25—1.35 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing OF 15 56 


One-half Blood: 


Gd. Fr. Combing & Stap} 1.3 1.25 651 


* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing 1.1 2 52 


Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 15 48 
*Ave. French Combing. 1.05 49 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
* Ave. French Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid..... 


1.05—1.15 
.95—1.00 
.90— .95 
85— 90 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 


ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% 


WOOLS (1) 


$ .59— 64 59$. 
- 61 60 
51 61 


61 
58 


‘54 


.57— .62 48 
.50— .53 49 
53— .56 43 
51— .54 42 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


.25—1.35 57 
1.15—1.25 59 


- 


.54— .58 59 
47— .51 61 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple. 1. 

*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing iJ 

*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing i 
oe 
AG 


0—1.45 54 
5—1.40 
5—1.30 
5—1.30 
5—1.10 


*8 Months (1” and over)....... 


*Fall (%” and over) ) 


61 62 .538— .55 
57 63 .50— .52 
51 65 .44 46 
-.55 61 .49— .51 
— 45 62 .40— .42 


12 


.64 .67 58 
.61— .63 59 
54 56 61 
.56— .59 58 
46— .49 59 


Ole OT 
woewg 
Y 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 
various shrinkages quoted. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. , : 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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ls Lamb Promotion Really Effective? 


(Continued from page 14) 


occurred in chain stores. This sug- 
gested that the method used to reach 
independent stores was effective 
than the direct contact made with the 
chain outlets. 

A simple correlation between variety 
of lamb cuts offered consumers and 
corresponding sales showed a high de- 
gree of association between the two. 
Further evidence as to the importance 
of making available a variety of cuts 
was obtained from the consumer survey 
which showed that frequent users of 
lamb purchased on the average three 
to four kinds of cuts and moderate and 
infrequent users purchased between 
two and three cuts and one and two 
cuts, respectively. In terms of actual 
use patterns 9 in 10. respondents 
served chops; 7 in 10 served leg of 
lamb; between two and three in 10 
served shoulder, stew meat, shank, 
breast, and patties; while about 
in 10 used flank or neck. Because 
these likes, dislikes, and different 
patterns the supply and variety of cuts 
of lamb at the retail level is an impor- 
tant factor affecting sales. If only one 
two kinds of cuts are made avail- 


less 


one 
of 


use 


or 
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able, it is evident that a _ significant 
part of the potential market might well 
go untapped. This not to say that 
all kinds of cuts should be available in 
equal quantities but they probably 
should be offered, at least, in propor- 
tions which coincide with relative 
patterns. 


is 


us¢ 


Another objective of the campaign 
was to promote more extensive use of 
the lesser-known cuts such as shoulder 
roast, breast, and shank. It was thought 
that by increasing the demand for these 
cuts, markups could be reduced on the 
more preferred cuts. This would tend 
to reduce the retail price of the better 
known cuts and make the over-all price 


of lamb more competitive with other 


meats. During the promotional period, 
when the over-all retail price increased 
15 percent, the prices for the lesser- 
known cuts, except shoulder roast, re- 
mained basically unchanged. After 
promotion some, but not all, of the 
lesser-known cuts were being sold at 
higher prices. This included shank, 
neck and stew meat. In terms 
of however, the consumer survey 
showed only a small increase in the 
proportion of homemakers who started 
using cuts which they had not pre 
viously used. 


slices, 


use, 


Other information concerning the 
profile of the lamb-consuming market 
was provided by the consumer survey. 
It was revealed that nearly two-thirds 
of the householders in the Sacramento 
area had served lamb at least once in 
the course of the year preceding the 
interviews. Among all homemakers, 
approximately a fourth had_ served 
lamb weekly or more often. 

Lamb has three characteristics which 
are outstanding in its appeal to users. 
Seven in 10 liked it because of its fla- 
vor; four in 10 mentioned its beneficial 
effects on health; and three in 10 men- 
tioned its tenderness. About one in 
four, however, expressed some dislike 
of the flavor; one in five said the price 
was too high, and a similar proportion 
felt that lamb was too fat and greasy. 

From an over-all point of view, the 
findings from the study suggest an 
interconnection between display space, 
point-of-sale material, availability of a 
variety of lamb cuts in the stores, and 
over-all promotion. It appears that 
factors interrelated that 
adequate display space, point-of-sale 
advertising, and sufficient quantities 
and varieties available must accompany 
the general promotional campaign for 
the promotional effort to be most suc- 


these are so 


POWERPAK SHEEP DUSTER 


The Powerpak Sheep Duster applies dust to every 
square inch of the sheep’s surface under air stream 
traveling at more than two miles per minute from 
four dust spreaders located for complete and effective 


dusting. 


The tunnel through which the sheep pass is ad- 
justable for large or small animals and has a capacity 
of a thousand or more animals per hour. 


The powerplant and all outside mechanism can be 
nested inside the tunnel for shipping or moving from 


place to place. 


The machine can be knocked down and set up 


The Price is 





. 


in a few minutes and transported in a pick-up truck. 


Shipping weight is about 300 pounds. 


$465.00 victa Catitornic 





SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 


POWERPAK EQUIPMENT CO. 


P. O. BOX 773 


VISTA, CALIFORNIA 








cessful. Advertising is only one phase 
of the selling process; its primary 
achievement is to stimulate interest and 
arouse buying motives. The full effect 
of this achievement might well be dis- 
sipated unless retailers follow through 
with sufficient variety, point-of-sale 
advertising, and adequate display space 
so that the interest aroused may be 
resolved into purchases. 





Disease 
Loss 








we 
IMPORTANT GAINS 
IN THE TREATMENT OF 


WINTER INFECTIONS! 


Cold, wet weather exposes your livestock 
to greater hazards from certain types of 
dangerous diseases. Recent scientific 
discoveries now permit treatment of such 
diseases by simple, inexpensive methods. 


Outstanding Results are Obtained With 


TRI-SULFA 


effective and quick acting in the treatment of 
m3 SHIPPING FEVER 
CALF DIPHTHERIA FOOT ROT 
CALF PNEUMONIA 
aang MASTITIS METRITIS 





~pae Fever; Coccidiosis; Foot 
Rot; Bacterial Scours; Acute Metri- 
tis: Bluebag 


Franklin Tri-Sula for Horses 
Shipping Fever, Strangles, Navel 
ill; Metritis; secondary bacterial 


Franklin Tri-Sulfa for Swine 
Pneumonia; Bacterial Enteritis (Necro) , 
} postpigging Mastitis and Metritis: Ne- 
crotic Rhinitis, 


HELP CLOSE AT HAND! 
Your local ot Store Franklin sone 
offers you convenient stocks 
Franklin P Products and 2 knowledge of ey ee protection. 
their proper use. See Dealer or write. 


o.m. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 


Enver KANSAS Crt’ WICHITA 
AMARILLO «FT. WORTH «MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE «= SALT LAME CITY = 405 ANGELES 


SULINGS PORTLAND MONTGOMERY CALGARY 


d her Fronk/.n 


heres Wee 


this month's 


YV* are feeding our sheep the same 
as last year: Corn, oats, wheat, 
pees, beet pulp, barley, alfalfa hay, 
water, salt and minerals. 
—Mrs. Alvin Skow 
Moses Lake, Washington 


N winters past we usually fed an aver- 

age of one-half pound of corn per 
head per day for about 120 days. This 
winter we feeding entirely a 20 
percent range cake supplement, 
third pound per head per day. We be- 
lieve this to be a better ration, but the 
open winter has not made it a true test. 
We are also expecting to some 
alfalfa hay 30 prior to range 
lambing in May. 

During the summer 
using a more specific 
pasture grazing which 
parasites. 

We conduct a rigid culling program 
of our ewes every fall to maintain a 
better producing flock. 


are 
one- 


feed 


days 


months we are 
rotation plan in 
helps control 


—George L. Erk 
Newell, South Dakota 


JE are pager a good ration of corn, 
cheap around here this 
hay is very plentiful and 


year. gry 
cheap. 

—Alvin J. Falzerano 

Vale, South Dakota 


AVING only 30 ewes, this is no prob- 
lem. Our sheep have the run of 
the place. At present, they are penned 
in at night as lambing is near, about 
March 1. Sheep do much better when no 
dogs are used. 
—Henry E. Fulton 
Upton, Wyoming 


have been feeding silage the last two 
This seems to increase the 
We also feed 18 percent 
have had a little trouble 


years. 
milk supply. 
cubes. We 


from bloat in the past, but the silage 
seems to have stopped that. 
Patterson 


Idaho 


—Glenn A. 
Hagerman, 


. ‘ee bet we are—green weeds, grow- 
ing oats and winter grass, and if 
you don’t think those are new feeds for 


our breeding flock, you should have been 
in West Texas for the last seven years. 
—Fred Wulff 
Brady, Texas 

JHILE no new “panacea” feeds are 
a good practice that should 
consistently each year 
would be to have an analysis made an- 
nually to determine the condition, 
nutritionally, of the forage on our win- 
ter ranges in order to more wisely use 
the various feeds that are available 
The analysis will be made by almost 
any of the agricultural colleges free of 
charge and requires only the time and 
effort necessary to gather a few sam- 
ples and send them off. 


in use, 
be followed 


We are doing a little experimenting 
with worming medicines on the sheep. 
Heretofore we have always considered 
range sheep to have minimum worm 
infestation—insufficient to warrant 
worming. The results this year were 
inconclusive. We intend to try again 
next fall. 

—Christiansen Bros. 
Snowmass, Colorado 


M* practices are not especially new. 
I follow some of the better prac- 
tices that have worked out well for 
me: (1) Rotation of my rams during 
breeding season. They are stronger, 
in better flesh and there is less fight- 
ing. (2) Flushing the ewes when pos- 
sible on green feed. If no green feed is 
available, a field of fresh feed or just 
good green hay helps to do a better 
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and quicker job of breeding. This re- 
sults in shorter lambing periods, more 
even market lambs, and more twins. 
—Arthur Appling 
Defur, Oregon 


few days ago I attended a feed meet- 
ing here in Smith Valley. Major 
discussion was on feeding trials of 
lambs on: (1) chopped (alfalfa) hay, 
60 percent; barley, 40 percent; (2) 
pellets 75 percent alfalfa and 25 per- 
cent barley. Due to the very good re- 
sults on hay pellets, I am_ seriously 
contemplating a change from baled hay 
and 16 percent protein pellets now fed 
to ewes with twin lambs, to an alfalfa 
pellet with a small amount of grain. 
Alfalfa raised in this valley is very 
high in protein (18-20 percent). Lamb- 
ing has been going on for a week now 
and the weather has been wonderful. 
If the pellets prove economical with 
100 to 500 pairs of twins in 1959, then 
we may eventually feed nothing but 

pellets to all of the breeding ewes. 

—James Compton, Jr. 

Wellington, Nevada 


| raise oat bundles. They are the best 
supplementary feed I think for sheep 
or cattle. They are also cheap to raise 
and handle. I used to feed cake. That 
is hard to beat if you have to hand- 
feed a long distance; also requires less 
labor. It works fine where you are 
rustling sheep in the bad lands in win- 
ter. 
—Maurice Arnold 
Hinsdale, Montana 


reine an economic standpoint, feed 
grown on our own farms and ranges 
that sheep harvest themselves, espe- 
cially from improved pastures, ‘s the 
best. Here, in the California foothills 
where water is available, winter (na- 
tive) pasture can be started the last 
part of August, making fast growth 
while the weather is warm. The dry 
grass and young green grass make good 
fall and winter feed. (Rains come late 
some seasons, when the nights are 
cold.) We are strong believers in rota- 
tion. On top of our crossfence netting 
we use smooth wire, so we can step over 
it any place without tearing our clothes. 
We also find that plain (hay) salt gives 
us the same results, as “pampered” salt. 
Making both ends meet is our first 

concern. 

—Fred Wessels 

Shingle Springs, California 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Labor Survey 


The present importation program to solve the labor shortage in the wool industry 
has become bogged down in red tape. Your answers to the following question- 
naire will be used to supply the over-all picture of labor requirements in the 
range areas of the West. Your cooperation in completing this form and sending 
it immediately to the California Range Association, 2438 Tulare St., Fresno 21, 
California, will be greatly appreciated. The assistance of every sheepman is 


needed. 
1. Number of sheepherders now employed by you. 


2. Approximate number of herders you lose each year due to 


old age, death, etc. 
3. Number of sheepherder replacements required each year. 


4. How many of the above mentioned replacements can be 
filled by domestic labor. 


5. Number of herders required by you to be imported from 


other countries. 


6. Number of herders needed now to fill present needs in 
addition to annual rate of loss to bring labor supply up to 


present requirements. 


7. How many additional herders will be needed by you if 
production is increased according to feed and forage avail- 
able in range areas (lands which would be reconverted from 
cattle to sheep if labor available, especially in Nevada and 


Montana). 


8. Your comments as to the future of the wool industry if quali- 
fied labor cannot be secured, from either domestic or foreign 


sources. 


9. If you have ever imported sheepherders from foreign sources 
through any association or any individual, state what you 
consider to be the main drawbacks to this type of importation 


program. 


Name aay . Address 


Please sign, clip and mail this form directly to California Range Association, 2438 
Tulare St., Fresno 21, California. 
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Lamb Prices Fairly Steady; 


Contracting Commences 


February 24, 1958 


LTHOUGH lamb prices during Feb- 
ruary dropped slightly from Jan- 
uary levels, considerable stability was 
shown in the market. Lamb prices 
remained fairly steady. Dressed lamb 
carcasses at New York followed the 
same pattern until the week of Feb- 
ruary 24, when a $3.00 drop occurred. 
An interesting item on the Chicago 
market February 24 was the arrival 
of a small lot of 13 head 72-pound na- 
tive springers which sold for $26. 

Weight remained a major price de- 
termining factor on slaughter lambs 
with preference shown for weights un- 
der 105 pounds. Heavier offerings were 
discounted $1 to $3 per hundredweight. 

Feeding lambs were steady to strong 
with slaughter ewes remaining mostly 
steady. 

During the month choice and prime 
slaughter lamb prices ranged from $22 
to $25.25, with the exception, of course, 
of the $26 price mentioned above. Good 
and choice lambs registered prices from 
$21 to a top of $25 at Chicago toward 
the end of the month. 

Choice and prime lamb carcasses on 
the New York market brought $50 to 
$56 on February 3, dropped to a $48 
to $56 range on February 6 and then 
to a $48 to $53 range the week of Feb- 
ruary 24. Good and choice 
followed the same pattern. 

Slaughter ewe prices remained close 
to the range established in January 

from $8.50 to $11.50 for good and 
choice, and from $5 to $8.50 on cull and 
utility. 

Feeder lambs also maintained the 
higher level established in January, and 
prices for and choice feeders 
ranged from $20 to $24.50. This $24.50 
was paid at Omaha and exceeded the 
$24.25 record of last month, which, as 
stated then, was the highest price for 
offerings since 1952. 


carcasses 


good 


such 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Late in the month, two loads of spring 
lambs were contracted in the Sacra- 
mento Valley for April 2 delivery at $25. 
These lambs were expected to grade 
choice or better. 

In Imperial Valley many loads of 
good to mostly choice old crop, shorn, 
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lambs with No. 2 to mostly No. 1 pelts, 
brought $24. These lambs weighed 
from 110 to 125 pounds. Heavier 
weights, 120 to 125 pounds, moved at 
$23.50. Most f.o.b. 
Valley at four Some 
1,500 medium 
ewe lambs were contracted in Imperial 
Valley for March 15 to April 1 deliv- 
ery at $25. These are expected to carry 
No. 2 pelts. 

A load of good replacement ewes was 
purchased in northern California at 
$24.50 per head. At mid-month, a 
1,400 head of mostly 
ewe lambs, 


are 
shrink. 
replacement 


of these sales 
percent 


wool-type 


sale 
was reported of 
fine wool type whitefaced 
close to 105 pounds, at $29.50 per head, 
in the wool, and for immediate deliv- 
ery. In this also six loads good 
and choice, up to 115 fresh 
shorn to No. 1 pelts, old crop lambs sold 
at $24 to $25, f.o.b. sales at four per- 
cent shrink. 

COLORADO 


Small strings of 90-to 95-pound ewe 
lambs were purchased around the mid- 
dle of the month in San Luis Valley at 
$25.50 per head. Some 1,200 aged ewes 
in northern Colorado were 
$17.50. These were cutbacks of a string 
which sold a couple of weeks earlier at 
$19.50. 

In northern Colorado, choice wooled 
slaughter lambs under 112 pounds 
moved late in the month at $23.25 to 
$23.75. Early in the month this type 
brought $23 to $23.50. Shorn lambs in 
this area sold at $22.25 to $22.75. 

A sizable contract of Western Slope, 


area 
pounds, 


sold at 


Colorado, lambs for next fall delivery 
was reported made at $22. The lambs 
were expected to carry at least a 70 
percent fat end at acceptance date. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


The first Idaho spring lamb contract 
of the season made toward the end of 
the month, covered 6,000 head, esti- 
mated to be 70 percent’ black-faced 
lambs, at $20.50. Delivery date is the 
last of September. 

A band of 700 yearling ewes out of 
the shearing corral at mid-May to June 
1 was contracted at $28.50 per head. 

Some 4,000 good to mostly choice 
wooled slaughter lambs under 110 
pounds were sold in Idaho at $23 to 
$23.50 (one load choice and prime at 
$24.50). Scattered loads of good and 
choice up to 113 pounds Idaho and Utah 


lambs sold at $23.50 to $23.75. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON 


No spring lamb contracting was re 
ported in either of these States. Three 
loads of choice 106-to 113-pound Wash- 
ington shorn lambs with No. 1 and No 
2 pelts brought $22.75 to $23. Several 
truck loads of good and choice shorn 
and wooled lambs, 110 pounds, were 
sold at $22 to $23, delivered at plants. 
Five loads of choice 100-to 106-pound 
fed shorn lambs with mostly No. 1 pelts 
sold late in the month from $23 to 
$23.50 for immediate delivery, 4 
cent shrink. Some 230 head of choice 
fall shorn and full wooled lambs of the 
same weights sold at $22.75 to $23. A 
few good ewe and young lamb pairs 
in south central Washington were sold 
at $32.50, a pair, with $5 being paid for 
an extra lamb. 

In Oregon, 1300 head of mostly 
choice, No. 1 pelts to fall shorn Wil- 
lamette Valley lambs brought $22.75 to 
$23.50 delivered. One load of choice 
99-pound lambs with No. 1 pelts sold at 
$23 in the Baker area at the middle of 
the month. 


per- 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Week Ended 
Slaughter at Major Centers 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices: 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


(wooled) 


1957 
Feb. 16 
248,819 


1958 
Feb. 15 
212,897 
7 $20.62 

19.75 


boy ) 


67 
23.83 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights 


41.50 
39.50 
36.00 


50.50 
49.50 
48.00 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 


Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep and Lambs 


1957 
1,851,000 
657,000 
5,655,000 
1,333,000 


1958 
1,630,000 
547,000 
5,531,000 
1,061,000 
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Your 
Auxiliary 
President 


Reports 





St. Onge, 
South Dakota 
February 21, 1958 


Dear Auxiliary Friends: 


[' is impossible for us fortunate Americans 
to pass the month of February without 
pausing to pay tribute to the memory 
of two great American leaders, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

May I tell you of a recent experience 
one that I hope each of you will avail your- 


self of when you are traveling in the 
Southern Black Hills of South Dakota, 
where stands the majestic Shrine of De- 


mocracy ? 

On January 17, a warm, clear day with an 
unlimited view into the sky, left Rapid 
City by airtravel enroute to the National 
Wool Growers Convention in Phoenix. After 
seven minutes of flying, our plane soared 
very close to the gigantic granite mountain 
called Mount Rushmore and on the same 
elevation as the sculptured faces of the four 


great Presidents of the United States: 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Abraham Lincoln, 


the order in which they appear. We were 
actually so close to the faces we could see 
the character lines, and the twinkle in those 
eyes seemed to radiate the messages of 
Peace and Understanding to us. No one 
could forget the great American Heritage 
left to us by these men, something we must 
fight to protect. This sight was a spiritual 
lesson never to be forgotten. 
The Women’s Auxiliary 
Phoenix was indeed a working one. 


convention in 


The 


March, 1958 
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Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent, R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 


first session on Sunday evening was an 
Executive Board dinner with 26 State pres- 
idents, delegates and National officers 
present. All States gave a report of this 
year’s work on wool and lamb promotion. 
The New Mexico Auxiliary, represented 
by their past president, Mrs. C. F. McWil- 
liams, presented their application for 
membership in the National Women’s Auxil- 


iary. We are happy to welcome New 
Mexico Auxiliary into our organization. 
Mrs. Louis Espil, Litchfield Park, Ari- 


zona, made the arrangements for a sight- 
seeing tour and a luncheon at the Camel- 
back Inn which was attended by 218 


women. The menu of lamb was delicious, 
the service very courteous and the sur- 
roundings the most beautiful that I have 


Through the courtesy of Gold- 
waters Store, Louis Riveria’s Trio enter- 
tained with singing and music on thei 
stringed instruments all during the lunch 
You can find talent any place you 
look for it—the States of Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Missouri, Utah and South Dakota 
each entertained with an appropriate num- 
ber very fitting to the industry we are 
promoting. This type of participation en- 
hances the true cooperation and enjoyment 
of everyone present. I appreciate your 
loyalty very much. 


ever seen. 


period. 


I want to call your attention to the Pen- 
dleton Woolen Mills through their Home 
Economist, Mrs. Emma Rogness, who fur- 
nished me with favors for every lady taking 
part in the luncheon entertainment, all 
State presidents and National officers and 
who also gave a wool press cloth to every 
State contest director. She also illustrated 
her concrete message by films during a 
meeting. They do this giving so willingly 
that J cannot find words to say how much 
we all appreciate the Bishops and their 
Company. 

All of the arrangements for the Fashion 
Show made by the Wool Bureau through 
the hard work of Mary North were most 
outstanding. Thirty-six lovely young ladies 
modeled before a crowd of over 2,000 people 
the garments that won them their trips to 
the finals at Phoenix. Such cooperation as 
is displayed by all who help in the show is 
bound to result in a very successful event, 
as well as bind the contest closer each year. 
Congratulations to all of the girls, their 
parents, and the directors of each of the 18 
States. 

Miss Wool of Texas most graciously 
modeled three beautiful costumes prior to 
the Make It Yourself With Wool contest. 


This young lady is well along in her year 
of promotion activities for the use of 
WOOL. 

Our Lamb Promotion Chairman, Mrs. 
Delbert Chipman, American Fork, Utah, 


talked on what the States can do for lamb 


and distributed much material for use on 
a local level. 
The Ways and Means Chairman, Mrs. 


O. T. Evans, Casper, Wyoming, who is also 
first vice president, promoted the use of 
the LAMB-WOOL STICKERS on all letters 
and packages. She had the proceeds of the 
campaign to give to the States and a nice- 
sized check for the National Auxiliary 
Treasury. She will have these stickers for 
you again this year; so please buy some 
from her or your State promotion chairman. 

The National Auxiliary is happy to tell 
you that Wisconsin Auxiliary is operating 
as sponsor of the MIYWW contest in their 
State and will be taking part in the Nation- 
al finals at Portland, Oregon in 1959. With 
this addition there will be 38 finalists at 
our next National Fashion Show. 

I have recently finished mailing to all 
of the delegates and officers of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, letters of 
appreciation for the funds allotted to the 
auxiliaries and statements as to the expan- 


sion of wool promotion by the Women’s 
Auxiliaries. It has been gratifying to re- 
ceive return letters from many of these 
delegates complimenting us on our work 


in promotion. 

On March 3, I am invited to a wool grow- 
ers’ meeting in Crawford, Nebraska, to 
assist in organizing an auxiliary that their 
men tell me is ready for action. It will be 
a pleasant trip if that is accomplished. 

In behalf of the Women’s Auxiliary, I 
want to express thanks to the National 
Wool Growers Association for their untir- 
ing efforts in making arrangements for us 
at the National convention. Ed Marsh is 
one who deserves the credit for setting up 
the plans for the rooms, time of events, 
special courtesies, the help of his office 
staff and just for his ever-friendliness that 
does so much to make things run smoothly. 

Please resolve to talk WOOL and LAMB 
on all occasions throughout the year of 1958 
and write to your Congressmen urging the 
handling of bills helpful to our industry in 
an advantageous manner. 

My personal regards to each of you. 

Sincerely yours, 
—Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 
Women’s Auxiliary NWGA 
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Save Lambs with Plastic 


MCOATS : 
protector for new-born lam 


LAMBS GROW FASTER WITH LAMCOATS 
Price: Less than 25: each 50c; 25 or more 
and under 100, each 34c; 100 or more, each 
31c. Plus postage. (We will refund 
unused amount). ERS, or 


California Stockmen’s Supply Co. 


Dept. X7 151 Mission St. San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete Catalog on Request 








“Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Cpendbeter: 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 

















COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


® For weight & quality fleece 
@ For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL Wool 
GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. THE STATEMENTS 
ABOUT THE WEATHER AND RANGE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER 


BUREAU REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING 


PASTURES 


Ranges and pastures are generally fur- 
nishing abundant feed in the Pacific coastal 
region, but many areas are wet and muddy. 
Grass is growing rapidly in western Wash- 
ington, where farmers are cutting and 
hauling green feed to cattle to avoid excess 
trampling of grass. Green feed is well 
started on lower elevations in Arizona 
where rains replenished stock-water sup- 
plies and improved prospects for spring 
feed in most areas. Due to the mild weather, 
unusually large areas are furnishing open 
winter grazing for livestock. Although the 
cold weather at the beginning of the period 
in the Great Plains was hard on newborn 
calves and lambs, losses were kept at a 
minimum. The rapid change to warmer 
temperatures later in the week was very 
favorable for livestock. The cold, wet 
weather in Texas necessitated heavy feeding 
of cattle and a few shortages are reported 
in some southeastern counties. Wheat pas- 
tures continue satisfactory growth in north- 
western Texas, and ranges are expected to 
green rapidly in the trans-Pecos region with 
rising temperatures. 

Winter pastures were further damaged 
by the cold weather during the week in the 
South and Southeast, and are now providing 
less grazing than at any time during the 
winter. Heavy supplemental feeding of 
livestock has resulted in a shortage of feed 
grains and hay stocks in some localities. 


ARIZONA 


Litchfield Park, Maricopa County 
February 12, 1958 


Coyotes still present a problem in this 
area, as they are more numerous this 
year than last. We are very short of 
herders. 

There has been very little winter for- 
age. Our last rain, however, will give 
us plenty of desert feed. During the 
past 10 days we have had a lot of rain 
and snow throughout the State. 

Baled alfalfa hay is selling at $32 a 
ton. Our sheep are on alfalfa pasture 
during the winter months and we do 
no supplemental feeding. We finished 
feeding lambs early in December. 

Our breeding flock is smaller than 
last year. Sheep are in very good con- 
dition in this section. We have had 
some stiffness in our pasture spring 
milk lambs. 

Operating costs in 1957 were up 
about 10 percent over those of 1956. 

Louis Espil 


FEBRUARY 24, 1958. 


Litchfield Park, Maricopa County 
February 17, 1958 


With last week’s two-inch rain, every- 
thing is wonderful. We pasture our 
flocks on alfalfa fields and they are in 
very good condition. Our breeding flock 
is some smaller than it was a year 
ago. We fed some lambs this winter, 
but sold them in December at 22 cents. 
We’ve had some trouble with stiff lambs 
this year. 

Shearing started about a week ago, 
but no contracts or sales have been 
made. 

The herder situation is not too good, 
coyotes are more numerous, and oper- 
ating costs are still going up—about 5 
percent higher in 1957. 


—M. P. Espil 


Queen Creek, Maricopa County 
January 30, 1958 


One of our greatest problems is the 
herder situation. We need to arouse 
more interest among young men in this 
work. 

We have crisp nights and warm days 
which is average weather for Arizona. 
Our desert ranges are extremely dry 
and practically useless. Sheep flocks 
are in good condition. I have a smaller 
breeding flock this year than last year. 

Operating expenses were 12 percent 
higher in 1957 than in 1956. 

Baled alfalfa hay sells at $25 per ton. 
Coyotes are more numerous. 

—Donald Ellsworth 


CALIFORNIA 


Orland, Glenn County 
February 15, 1958 


The winter range is in good condi- 
tion. We have been having rain the 
last few weeks. 

Sheep are in good condition in this 
area. My breeding flock is about the 
same in number as last year. 

Baled alfalfa hay sells for $22 a ton. 
We feed pellets or straight barley dur- 
ing the winter. 

Coyotes are getting more numerous. 
Eagles are getting worse, too. 

—T. A. Whitlock 


The National Wool Grower 








Shingle Springs, El Dorado County 
February 13, 1958 


We are located 40 miles east of Sac- 
ramento at an elevation of 1,500 feet 
in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. We moved onto a _ brush- 
pile here in 1914 and started with 
Angora goats. In later years we found 
that sheep will keep shoots down as 
well as goats. Here in the foothills be- 
low the snow and out of the valley fog, 
it is ideal for sheep. They are healthy. 
All of the farm flocks up here are under 
fence. We have 86 acres of pasture and 
five acres of irrigated pasture. We run 
100 head of sheep. 

Winter forage is very good, although 
quite washy right now as a result of a 
lot of rain—reservoirs have been run- 
ning over. 

Since last October, our sheep have 
been on alfalfa hay. We buy our win- 
ter hay in the summertime. No 
alfalfa hay is sold here; baled alfalfa 
sells for $20 a ton put in the barn. 


loose 


There are not many sheep flocks in 
this area, but those we have seen are 
in very good condition. 

The coyote situation is well in hand. 
The trappers have done a good clean-up 
job the last few years. 

—Fred Wessels 


COLORADO 


Collbran, Mesa County 
February 14, 1958 


We have had comparatively mild 
weather with precipitation above nor- 
mal. Condition of forage on the winter 
range is above average. 

Loose alfalfa hay is selling from $10 
to $12.50 per ton; baled, from $14 to 
$17. We also feed locally and home- 
grown grains, oats and barley. 

Costs of operation, except feed, were 
higher in 1957. 

Sheep are generally in good condi- 
tion in this section although we sus- 
pect “Black Disease” as the cause of 
some losses. 

Coyotes may possibly be a little more 
numerous, but there is not much change 
here. 

—Rex F. Clifton 


Collbran, Mesa County 
February 20, 1958 


Sheep have wintered well in this part 
of the country. Winter forage is good. 
There was a lot of rain last fall and 
we've had plenty of snow this winter 
but it has not been cold. February has 
been warm with some rain and wet 
snow. 

Operation costs in 1957 were about 
10 percent higher; in fact, everything 
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is up including taxes. There have been 
no recent sales of yearling ewes but 
earlier fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
from $28 to $30 per head; crossbreds 
for $30 per head. There has been no 
contracting of wool that I have heard 
of. 

There has not been much loose hay 
sold, although baled alfalfa hay sells 
anywhere from $12 to $15 per ton. We 
use a 22 percent sheep cube during the 
winter. Our breeding flock is about the 
same size as last year. 

We do not have any sheep disease 
problems here where the sheep run on 
the winter range. Coyotes are more 
numerous than they have been for 
years—not enough 1080. 

The herder situation is bad. 

—C. E. Carpenter & Sons. 
Paonia, Delta County 
February 12, 1958 


Winter forage is in very good con- 
dition and the weather has been fine 
the last few weeks. 

Baled hay is selling at $20 per ton 
We feed corn as a supplement and hay 
if necessary. 

Herders are hard to get. Operating 
costs in 1957 were higher than those of 
1956. Luckily, coyotes are less numer- 
ous. 


—Steve Cholas 


Romeo, Conejos County 
February 15, 1958 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes have re- 
cently sold for $32 per head, while 
crossbreds brought $30. 

It is rather cold here with little mois- 


ture, but the forage is in good condi- 
tion. 

Loose hay sells at $12 per ton—baled, 
$17 a ton. We used corn as a supple- 
ment during the winter. 

Coyotes are by far more 
than last year. 


numerous 


I have a smaller breeding flock this 
than last year. Operation costs 
are about one-fourth more for 1957 
than for 1956, due to increased prices 
of minerals, supplies, and 
herders 


year 


groceries, 
—John Carr 


Snowmass, Pitkin County 
February 12, 1958 


The condition of forage this winter 
approaches very close to the vision we 
have always held for our ranges. We 
are having rather mild, balmy tempera- 
tures and infrequent moisture—more 
rain than snow. 

Sheep are probably in a little better 
condition than is usual for this time 
of year. Our breeding flock is slightly 
larger than last year. 

We feed breeding pellets during the 
bucking period and corn thereafter. 
Loose alfalfa hay sells from $10 to $12 
a ton and baled alfalfa hay sells any- 
where from $15 to $20 per ton. 

Costs of operation were noticeably 
higher in 1957 than for 1956. Coyotes 
on the winter range are less numerous 
and are well checked, but the situation 
is frightful on the summer range! 

Our help is adequate at present but 
always gets critical during lambing and 
in the summer months. 

—Christiansen Bros. 





EPHRAIM, UTAH 





BUY RAMS WITH A REPUTATION 


— INVEST IN BETTER RAMS, 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY 


Adin Nielson, Prop. 
— Ewes and Rams for Sale at the Ranch — 


Improve Your Flocks by 
Using Nielson Rams 


Our quality rams have 
built an outstanding rec- 
ord in shows and sales 
throughout the years. 
They topped the 1957 
National, California, and 


Ely (Nevada) sales. 


IT PAYS — 


PHONE ATwater 3-4377 











IDAHO 


Hagerman, Gooding County 
February 13, 1958 


We try to hold our operating ex- 
penses at a minimum; however, it 
seems as if every year there are new 
expenses coming up which increase the 
vear’s costs a little. 





. THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


3: ¢ fy SHEEP 
; CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Ahlander Mfg, Company 


490°So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 





DEHORN, CASTRATE, 
DOCK by BLOOD. 
LESS elastic ring 
method. One man, 
any weather. Original, 
genuine. $12.50. Rings 
extra: 50, $1; 100, 
$1.80; 500, $7. AT 
DEALERS or postpaid. 


“Bloodless 
method 
far 
better”’ 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
E-9 








ror SHEEP, 
CATTLE; HOGS 


Victor 2-oz. 
automatic 


Ready to use, easy fo fill, this automatic out 
fit saves time, money, trouble. Can be set for 
doses from 1/2 f!. oz. to 2 fl. oz. One-shot 
treatment for sheep. For larger doses, merely 
give two shots or more. Ideal for phenothi- 
azine and other water based drenches. AT ~ 
DEALERS, or $29.50 (plus $1 postage) from 


California Stockmen’s Supply Co. 
Dept. X5 151 Mission St. Son Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete Catalog on Request 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 

For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 








We have no winter range here. We 
are feeding 18 percent supplement feed 
through the lambing season until we go 
on the range. Loose alfalfa hay in this 
section sells from $9 to $10 a ton. Most 
baled hay was bought at $12 per ton; 
it is cheaper now. Sheep are in good 
shape as hay is pretty cheap. We have 
no sheep disease problems. Our 
are just natural death losses 

Some whitefaced crossbred 
ewes have been sold at $24 to $26 

Coyotes are very much on the in- 
crease. 

We have 
weather lately. 


losses 


yearling 


been having very nice 


—Glenn A. Patterson 


Terreton, Jefferson County 
February 11, 1958 


were up from 5 
However, this was 


Costs of 
to 6 percent in 1957. 
one year that the increase in price of 


+ 


sales on produce offset it 


operation 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
changed hands recently a 
breds at $27 per head 

The winter range is the best we have 
seen it in cars. The weather 
is mild with We 
started our feeding on 
January 1. We 
mixed grains and vitamins 
sells from $9 to $10 per ton; 
at $11 per ton. 

Our breeding flock is the same size as 
last year. 

We have an ample supply of 
but all of the old school 

—Adrain Orme 


+ or . 
»Z0: Cross- 


several ye 


enough snow 


just 


supplemental 


use pellets made of 
Loose hay 


baled hay 
herders 


MONTANA 


Absarokee, Stillwater County 
February 17, 1958 

There have been some sales of vear- 
ling ewes recently, with $22.50 to 
being paid for both fine-wools 
whitefaced crossbreds. 

There was so much fall 
that feed on the winter range is only 
fair. The weather been good the 
last few weeks and 
good condition. 

We’ve been feeding 20 percent Cere- 
tana cake. Loose hay can be purchased 
at $12 to $16 a ton and baled at $15 
to $22. 

Cost of operating last year was high- 
er than in 1956. 


$25 
and 
last 


snow 


has 
the sheep are in 


—Harry Arthurn 


Augusta, Lewis & Clark County 
February 13, 1958 


The winter range is good as we have 
had an open winter until last week 
when it snowed and turned colder. 


Loose alfalfa hay is priced anywhere 
from $10 to $15 a ton—baled hay from 
$16 to $20 a ton. Twenty percent range 
pellets are what we use as a concen- 
trated feed during the winter time. 

Many sheep in this area are under 
fence which helps out with the herder 
situation immensely. Sheep are in good 
condition here, though there were more 
cases of sheep with ulcerated feet than 
usual this past fall. 

Some mixed bunches of lambs have 
been contracted at 20 and 21 cents. 


—Norbert Artz 


Hinsdale, Valley County 
February 15, 1958 


I was forced out of the sheep busi- 
ness in 1944 by poor sheepherders and 
the war situation. Now I only run 100 
head in a pasture in summer and turn 

and look after them on 
the rest of the year when 
have to feed. 


them loose 
horseback 
we don’t 

There are so few big bands of sheep 
left here that you do not hear of any 
herder problems. Coyotes are kept 
under control very well with the pred- 
atory animal program. It is wonderful. 
Production costs are some higher. 

We’ve had a beautiful winter with 
no snow until February 11. Sheep are 
in very good condition. 

—Maurice Arnold 


NEVADA 


Wellington, Lyon County 
February 17, 1958 


Almost all costs have risen—labor in 
particular. The help situation is poor 
at this time of year; we could use an- 
other herder. Coyotes are less numer- 
ous. 

It’s been warm the last few 
and we’ve had good moisture. 
range forage is good and the 
are mostly in fine shape. We've 
feeding 16 percent protein pellets. 

—James Compton, Jr. 


weeks 
Winter 
sheep 
been 


OREGON 


Arlington, Gilliam County 
February 10, 1958 


We have been having lots of rain in 
this section. Range is in excellent con- 
dition due to the mild winter and excel 
lent forage. 

We have fed sugar beets all winter 
to ewe lambs on the range at a cost of 
$8 per ton delivered at our Sunnyside 
Ranch in Washington. The price for 
loose alfalfa hay is $10 a ton—for baled 
hay, $15 a ton. Sheep are fed pellets 
made of peas, barley, and molasses with 
10 grams of aureomycin per ton. 


The National Wool Grower 








General overall are the 
same. Herders are getting older. No 
young fellows are interested in sheep 
herding. 

There are a lot of inquiries for year- 
ling ewes to be delivered out of the 
wool. 


expenses 


—George Shane & Son 


Dufur, Wasco County 
February 17, 1958 


Feed was cheaper, taxes were a little 
less and other expenses were about the 
same in 1957 compared with 1956. Our 
breeding flock is the same as last year. 

Range forage is excellent. This win- 
ter has been warm—rains, no frost or 
snow to date. Sheep flocks are in good 
condition but awfully wet. 
pastured in this area. 

3aled alfalfa hay sells from $18 io 
$20 a ton. We feed 16 percent range 
cubes and molasses during the winter. 


Coyotes are more numerous. They 
don’t seem to take 1080 anymore. I 
bought two stations which were not 


touched. 

I heard that the price for fine-wooled 
yearling ewes was $30 per head. There 
have been no recent sales of crossbred 
vearling ewes that I know of. 

Two of our ewes had foot rot which 
we cured with blue vitriol—one table- 
spoon dissolved in one pint of water. 


—Arthur Appling 


Wallowa, Wallowa County 
February 14, 1958 


Sheep are in good condition in this 
section as we have had an open winter. 
We feed 18 percent range checkers 
after snowfall. There are just a few 
late lambs being fed this winter. 

Winter forage is fair where the snow 
has melted off at the lower altitudes. 
We have been having warm weather 
with some rain showers and the ground 
is showing. 


Loose hay costs $12.50 a ton and 
baled hay is costing $15. 

Sheepmen will always have sheep 
disease problems—worms, flukes, preg- 


nancy disease, etc. at times. Fortu- 
nately, however, poison has eliminated 
most of our coyote troubles. We haven’t 
been bothered by them for three years. 
Production costs in 1957 

from three to five percent. 
—C. C. Wyckoff 


increased 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle Fourche, Butte County 
February 17, 1958 
Winter forage is the best in years. 
Some much needed moisture has fallen 
here in the past two weeks. We have 
about three inches of snow on the 
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They are 


makes for 
The early 


ground at present, which 
ideal grazing conditions. 
winter was warm and dry. 

Sheep flocks are probably in better 
condition than for several years, due 
to the excellent summer and mild win- 
ter. 

The 
anything else 
ent we don’t 
problems though. 

There have been some recent 
of yearling ewes, but only in small lots. 
Last fall fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
from $27 to $30 per head and 


operation is just like 
it’s going up. At pres- 
have any sheep disease 


cost of 


sales 


cross- 


$24 to $27 


any 


per head. I 
contracting or 


breds from 
haven’t heard of 
sales of 1958 wool. 

We will not be buying any hay this 
winter. The prices we quote are only 
hearsay: Loose alfalfa—$10 to $12, and 
baled—$12 to $15. We feed shelled corn 
every winter and now are feeding one- 
half pound per day. The herder situa- 
tion is not too good. We haven’t used 
a herder for several years as we are 
under fence. Coyotes seem to be about 


the same, although we haven’t heard 
of any in this area this winter. 
—Otto Ericson 





GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR WOOL 


cers KEIMDS 













© 5 distinct colors 

© brands sheep wet or dry 

© Won't mat or harm fibers 
orhide — 

© Lanolin Base (recommended 
by U.S.D.A.) 


LANOLIN 
BASE 
EMULSION 


Rain, snow, sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh treatment 
/ won’t remove the KEMP’s brand. Range-proved 
colors of orange, red, black, green or blue stay 
clearly visible for at least a year! 


> SCOURS OUT 


Mills pay more for wool with scourable brands. 
KEMP’S scours out easily! That’s why it’s the na- 
tion’s most widely used branding liquid. 


~> BRANDS MORE 


SHEEP PER GALLON 


KEMP’S costs you less because it goes further. 
You'll find KEMp’s is easy to apply in any temper- 
ature—won’t cake in the can—so there’s no waste. 





For Better Wool Pr 


Mineralized Phenothiazine 
Arsenate Drench 


Contains iron, copper and one 
trace elements to give —— 
necessary after-worming ‘pick- 
up’’. Homogenized for anes 
settling, easy handling, accura : 
dosing. Eliminates all importan 
worms, including tapeworms. 





Your Favorite Dealers Stock 


oduction ... Better Lamb Crop... 


Use COOPER QUALITY PRODUCTS At Shearing Time 


Pressurized Screw Worm 
& Ear Tick Killer Bomb 


ts shear cuts from ‘‘blow 
i dian worm and screw 
worm. Push-button spray kills 
fast. Drives worms out of 
fected wounds, leaving wound 
clean for quick healing. Protects 
against reinfestation. Blue color 
marks treated wounds. Costs less 
than 1¢ a wound. 


All These COOPER PRODUCTS. Get them today! 





Cooper-Tox Extra 


Kills sheep ticks, lice and wool 
maggots. Cures sheep scab and 
reduces screw worm infestation. 
Gives long-lasting protection 
in- against reinfestation. One gallon 
nd of Coorer-Tox Extra makes up 
to 500 gallons of spray or dip. 
Mixes well in hard or soft water. 
No foul odor. 








Manufactured By 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


1909 N. Clifton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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‘{Breaders ¥ Directo 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 








| COLUMBIAS 


BARTON & SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 





MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 

Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





DEBOUILLET 





PRICE, FOSTER S. 


P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 





HAMPSHIRES 








BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
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ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
Hampshires 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON +1LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 








BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 

Ephraim, Utah 










PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS _| 





BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. £. 
Plainview, Texas 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 























The National Wool Grower 


Fruitdale, Butte County 
February 18, 1958 


There has been a recent sale of 
whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes to 
lamb in April at $36. Flocks are in 
very good condition. Temperatures 
have been below normal for several 
weeks now, with four to six inches of 
snow. Winter range feed, however, has 
been excellent. We have been feeding 
ear corn, but no concentrates. Loose 
hay can be bought at $10 to $12 a ton, 
and baled, at $15. 

Operating costs are higher, with the 
exception of feed. Large corn and hay 
crops have accounted for this. 

The coyotes are pretty well gone in 
the prairie country but are still a 
problem in the hills. 

—George M. Erickson 


Newell, Butte County 
February 14, 1958 


There have been some recent sales of 
yearling ewes—from $30 to $32 per 
head. 

Labor and operating costs were high- 
er in 1957 than 1956; however, grain 
and hay prices were somewhat lower 
due to a good supply in this area. Baled 
hay is selling for $14 a ton, while loose 
hay is selling for $9 a ton. 

We are happy about the work the 
Government has done in poisoning the 
coyotes, as there are no traces of them 
left in this area. 

We are fattening our wether lambs 
for sale and feeding out our replace- 
ment ewe lambs. Our breeding flock is 
about the same size as last year. 

Sheep flocks are in average 
condition due to the open winter. For- 
age is also above the average for the 
last three or four years. 

For six weeks, we feed 20 percent 
protein range cake (14 pound per head) 
as a supplement. 
herders are not available. 

—Erk Brothers 


above 


Good 


Timber Lake, Dewey County 
February 14, 1958 


Sheep are in good condition, for we 
have had an open winter and winter 
forage is good. 

Baled alfalfa hay sells at $10 per ton. 
We feed our sheep alfalfa hay and corn 
during the winter. 

Our breeding flock is larger this year 
than last year. There are not many 
large sheep flocks in this area that re- 
quire herders. We have had a lot of 
trouble with worms in our sheep. 

Costs of operation for 1957 were up 
20 percent over those of 1956. There 
have been several reports of sheep 
being stolen in this section—some miss- 
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ing as high as 100 head and others from 
25 to 30 head of sheep. 
—Thomas Enright 


Vale, Butte County 
February 13, 1958 


The winter range is in good condi- 
tion as we have had moderate weather 
most of the time. 

There have been few recent 
sales of yearling Fine-wooled 
vearling ewes sold for $30 a head ear- 
lier. 

Our breeding flocks are larger than 
last year, and our sheep flocks are in 
good condition. 

I feed corn during the winter. 
alfalfa hay sells for $12 a ton. 
hay costs $8 a ton. 

Operational costs for 1957 were con- 
siderably higher than in 1956. 

—Alvin J. Falzerano 


very 
ewes. 


Baled 


Loose 


TEXAS 


Brady, McCulloch County 
February 15, 1958 


There have been some recent sales 
of yearling ewes. I have not been in- 
formed as to the price paid for them. 

We are feeding some lambs on our 
oat fields only. There has been no 
change in the size of our breeding flock. 
The sheep are in good condition. 

There has not been much change in 
the costs of operation in 1957 compared 
with those of 1956 except that some 
people were probably forced to feed 
their sheep in 1956 on account of the 
drought, but not after the spring of 
1957. 

Forage on the winter range is in good 
condition. The weather has been colder 
than normal with some moisture. 

—Fred Wulff, Jr. 


UTAH 


Logan, Cache County 
February 17, 1958 


Winter forage shows some improve- 
ment over the past few years. We have 
been having mild weather lately. Good 





HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand .. . 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Stuart, lowa 











baled alfalfa hay sells at $18 per ton. 
Sheep flocks are in fair condition and 
my breeding flock is larger than last 
year. 
Operating costs in 1957 were a little 
bit higher than those of 1956. 
—C. D. Michaelson 


Parowan, Iron County 
February 14, 1958 


Coyotes are much more numerous 
this year. Evidently we need a better 
way of controlling them or more trap- 
pers. 

We have been feeding pellets made 
from 1400 pounds of barley, 500 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 50 pounds of bone- 
meal and 50 pounds of salt. 

Winter forage is fair, better than for 
the past four or five years. The weather 
is “miserable,” but just what we needed 

a lot of moisture. 

Sixteen dollars a ton is the price per 
ton for loose alfalfa hay; $20 per ton 
for baled alfalfa hay, although some 
are asking $25 a ton. 

Operating costs were slightly higher 
in 1957 than in 1956. We can still get 
herders. 

—J. Harold Mitchell 


WASHINGTON 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
February 13, 1958 


The weather up here has been rainy 
but not cold. 

Sheep flocks in our areas are in good 
condition. My breeding flock is smaller 
than last year. 

Baled hay sells for $12 a ton. We 
creep feed our lambs. 

Our sheep disease problems are tet- 
anus and scours. 

—Mrs. Alvin Skow 


Omak, Okanogan County 
February 12, 1958 


In my opinion, 1957 was a more prof- 
itable year than 1956. Our breeding 
flock is larger this year than last and 
sheep are in excellent condition. We 
have had no disease trouble. 

Our sheep are fed some hay. 

This winter has been warm, with no 
snow but plenty of moisture. Forage is 
is in excellent condition. We are feed- 
ing 200 head of replacement ewe lambs 
this winter. 

There are very few coyotes in this 
section. 


—Emmett Smith 


Quincy, Grant County 
February 13, 1958 


This winter has been the best winter 
we have ever seen. The winter forage 
is good and sheep seem to be in ex- 
ceptionally good condition. 

Sheep disease problems have been no 
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but we still have quite 


worry for us, 
The herder 


a few coyotes in this area. 
situation is very bad. 

Good quality hay is rather scarce; 
baled alfalfa hay sells for around $12 
per ton. 

There 
wooled yearling ewes at $31 per head. 
Our breeding flock is smaller this year 
than last year. Operating costs in 1957 
same as for 1956. 

—Ted B. Smith 


have been some sales of fine- 


were about the 


WYOMING 


Upton, Weston County 
February 13, 1958 


I have only a small flock of ewes and 
my operating costs are negligible. My 
neighbors, however, are running year- 
lings in the fields. These are for sale. 

It is rather cold here—10° to 40° it 
the daytime, and zero and below at 
night 
fine condition: 
No herders are 
and there are very 


at all. 


Sheep flocks are in 


winter forage is good. 
this 


co\ otes if 


area 
any 


—Henry E. 


ised in 
few 
Fulton 


International 


Sheep and Lamb Winners 


At Chicago International 


Chicago, Illinois 
November 29—December 7, 
BREED CHAMPIONS 


Champion ram and cham- 
Helms, Belleville, 


1957 


Cheviots: 
pion ewe: 
Illinois. 

Columbias:—Champion ram: A. W. 
Powell, Sisseton, South Dakota. Cham- 
pion ewe: Hugh R. Barnett, Brookings, 
South Dakota. 

Corriedales:—Champion ram: Buck- 
eye Farms, Rushsylvania, Ohio. Cham- 
pion ewe: William E. Levis, Castalia 
Farms, Castalia, Ohio. 

Dorsets:—Champion ram: 
Westhoven, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 
Champion ewe: Oren A. Wright, 
wood, Indiana 

Hampshires: 
champion ewe: 
Bareville, Pennsylvani: 

Oxfords :—Champio1 
pion ewe: Darrell Ray 


Donald 


James L 


Green 


Creel 


diana. 


Lamb Judging Winners 


ENNSYLVANIA State University had the top team in lamb judging in the 


intercollegiate meat judging contest at the International 
Left to right, Glenn R. Kean, Coach; team members Jay 


position in Chicago. 


Coble, Hershey, Pa.; Paul Slavik, State College, Pa.; Glen Klippenstein, 


Live Stock Ex- 


3ryn 


Athyn, Pa.; and Paul Hartley (alternate), Clarksville, Pa. 


For placing first in lamb judging, Pennsylvania State 


University was 


awarded the F. R. Marshall Memorial Trophy, which is awarded annually by 


the National Woo: Growers 


Association. 


The intercollegiate meat judging contest at Chicago attracted teams from 


24 agricultural colleges and universities. 
the University of Wisconsin, was also the high team in lamb grading. 


The top team of the entire contest, 
The 


contest is sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
High individual in lamb judging was Jack Estes of Texas A. & M. College. 
Maurice Ham, University of Kentucky, was high individual in lamb grading. 
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Rambouillets:—Champion ram and 
champion ewe: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Shropshires: Champion ram_ and 
champion ewe: F. M. Schultz, DeGraff, 
Ohio. 

Southdowns:—Champion ram: H. C. 
Besuden, Winchester, Kentucky. Cham- 
pion ewe: Don-Head Farms Limited, 
Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada. 

Suffolks:—-Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: University of Wyoming. 

FAT LAMB DIVISION 

The grand champion wether was a 
Southdown exhibited by the Ohio State 
University at Columbus. It weighed 95 
pounds and was purchased by Armour 
and Company for the Howard Johnson 
Restaurants at $5 a pound. 

A Shropshire weighing 115 pounds 
entered by the Iowa State College at 
Ames won reserve Championship hon 
ors. It sold at $115 per hundredweight 

The grand champion pen of three 
wethers (Southdowns), shown by Pur 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
brought per hundred. The Ohio 
State University had the reserve grand 
champion pen of three wethers. They 


were Shropshires and sold at $37 pet 


S60 


hundred. 

The champion 
Southdowns), was shown by H. C. Be 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

WOOL SHOW 

The grand champion fleece was show: 
by George Haist & Son, Chelsea, Mich- 
igan. Oren A. Wright & Son of Green- 
wood, Indiana, exhibited the reserve 
grand champion fleece of the show. 


carload of lambs 


suden of 
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Creep feed for greater returns 





LOW-COST GAINS 
with AUREOMYCIN 


The younger the animal, the greater the re- 
sponse to AUREOMYCIN. That’s why creep feed- 
ing AUREOMYCIN to lambs is such an easy way 
to put extra profit in your pocket. 
AUREOMYCIN protects lambs at a time when 
they are most vulnerable. It guards them 
against disease, ‘scours’, and enterotoxemia 


over-eating disease). It speeds growth, in- 





CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


creases average daily weight gains and pro- 
duces more meat per pound of feed. You cut 
death losses, protect your investment, get 
greater returns at market. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer 
for a good lamb creep feed containing the rec- 
ommended 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortet- 


racycline per ton. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY - FARM AND HOME DIVISION * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








GOOD NEWS! 


YES, GOOD NEWS FOR THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. The decline of the past 
several years has been reversed. Sheep numbers as of January 1, 1958 totaled 
27,390,000 head, a 3 percent increase over last year and the largest inventory 
since January 1, 1953. Best news of all is that ewe lambs held for replacement 
purposes totaled 4,347,000 head, a 16 percent increase over last year and the 


largest number since January 1, 1952. 


AND GOOD NEWS FOR YOU. Now more than ever you will need top 


quality sires for your ewes, and again you will be able to obtain them at the 


nation’s leading ram sale. 


The National Ram Sale 
August 20-21, 1958 
Coliseum—Ogden, Utah 


Sale under management of National Wool Growers Ass'n. — 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City 





